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Better ideas make better 



Take the most dramatic styling in the medium-priced class. 

Every detail contributes to the dramatic look of the 1971 Mercury Marquis. The elegant, textured 
grille. The concealed headlamps. The bold contours of the power dome hood. On Bigugham models, 
wheel covers are color-keyed to the roof color. The vinyl roof is edged with a "halo" of chrome. 


Add the best ride ideas from the world's most expensive cars. 

The 1971 Marquis has a ride only the world's great luxury cars can match. Coil springs and tires 
are computer selected. All power-train components are matched by computer for smoother oper- 
ation. Extra sound insulation is used in 30 areas of the car to hush road, wind and outside noise. 


cars: 1971 Mercury Marquis. 



And you have a better medium-priced car. 

Many luxuries which cost extra on other cars are standard with Marquis. The 1971 Marquis 
Brougham (shown) comes with a 429 cubic inch V-8 engine, Select-Shift automatic trans- 
mission, concealed headlamps, vinyl roof, power steering, power windows, power brakes 
and rear fender skirts. It takes better ideas to make better cars. Mercury makes better 
cars— to buy, rent, or lease. Just see your nearby Mercury dealer for a guest drive. 


MERCURY 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIV Q&wd 



Anything but sheepish: the new fall flock of pure-wool Pendletons. From coats of many colors: double-breasted 
coat $67.50; alpaca collar belted coat $90. For more information: Pendleton* Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 97201. 




“5 3 4% . . .on just 10( )...ol 1 , Marvin, 
don’t you just love LaSalle! 


You don’t have to be loaded to earn 5h% on a pass- 
book account at LaSalle National Bank, you just 
have to be serious about saving. 

You can open a LaSalle Golden 100 Passbook 
account with an initial deposit of just $100. LaSalle 
guarantees the interest, and compounds it daily. That 
means that every $100 can earn $77.70 in 10 years. 

You select the maturity date, and agree not to 
withdraw your money— from 2 to 10 years from the 
day you open your account. You can add additional 
deposits in any amount any time up to 2 years before 
your maturity date. 

You may collect your interest every quarter in 
person. Or we’ll mail you a check or deposit it in 


your checking account or any other savings account 
you have at La Salle. Or you may wish to relax and 
let it grow in your Golden 100 Passbook Account. 

In addition, as soon as you have $500 in your 
account, you’re entitled to La Salle’s free checking 
account service. 

Visit LaSalle soon and open your Golden 100 
Passbook account. 

LaSalle National hank 
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“I think we should 
always stav with 
Ballantincs Scotch 
don’t vou?” 


7 he wore you burn' about Scotch , . 
the more loyal you are to Hallantine's 


Be ii Ballantincs Loyalist 
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Next week 

ARCHIE MANNING, boy won- 
der quarterback of Ole Miss, 
puts his arm, his reputation 
and his freckles on the line once 
more against Alabama in a re- 
play of last year's 33-32 thriller. 

JACKIE STEWART, the '69 
Grand Prix champion, de- 
scribes the world's toughest 
corners — and tells what must 
be done to make racing safer. 
Illustrations by Bob Peak. 

NIJINSKY, already winner of 
England's Triple Crown for 3- 
ycar-olds. takes on Europe’s 
best in the world's toughest 
thoroughbred race, the Arc 
de Triomphc at Longchamp. 


PERMISSION IS S1R1CTLY PROHIBITED. 
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Can you imagine driving 
500 miles at 160 miles an hour? 
That’s what Jim Me Elreath 
did to win the California 500- 
the fastest USAC 
championship 500 ever run. 

•McElreath averaged 160.106 mph and completed the race in 3 hours and 7 minutes. He often hit speeds above 200 mph on the straightaways. 





And he did it on Goodyear tires 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


When it comes to sports, says Artist 
John Huehnergarth, "I have no fa- 
vorites and no specialties.” As if to 
prove it, over the years this accom- 
plished illustrator has illuminated sto- 
ries for Sports Illustrated on boat- 
ing, baseball, boxing, basketball, auto- 
mobile racing, marathon running, foot- 
ball. tennis, skiing, exploration, bridge, 
travel, wildlife, ice hockey, hitchhiking, 
bird watching, table tennis, skin div- 
ing, track, resort living, equestrianism, 
touch football, hunting, politics, parlor 
games, dog training, golf, loafing, darts, 
television, horse racing, dog racing and 
even Charles de Gaulle. “I just go in 



JOHN HUEHNERGARTH SEES HIMSEI 

where angels fear to tread," John Huch- 
ncrgarlh says. 

Well, not quite. There may have been 
a few foolhardy angels hovering near- 
by when Huehnergarth was gathering 
data for the sketches accompanying the 
story on sky diving in this issue ( page 
36). To document them Huehnergarth 
went up in what he describes as an 
old jalopy of an airplane, absolutely 
determined to come down in a para- 
chute. "However,” he says, "when all 
the divers started jumping out of the 
plane I changed my mind.” 

••John was just being smart,” says 
one of his most enthusiastic SI fans. 
Editor Bob Ottum, who keeps a large 
collection of what he terms "Huch- 
nergarthiana" on the walls of his of- 
fice. "And I think it was just as well. 
John came out to the Bonneville Salt 
Flats with me a couple of years ago 
while I was testing some Fords for a 
story. Mickey Thompson roared him 
around in a Mach I Mustang at 170 
mph, and he survived that experience 
all right. Then he set out alone on a lit- 
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tie trail bike. I'm certain John Hueh- 
nergarth is the only person in the world 
who ever managed to crash one of those 
uncrashablc machines on such an ab- 
solutely flat surface." 

Maybe, on the other hand, it doesn't 
matter too much, because what Hueh- 
nergarth — whose own competitive urge 
is allayed by cheering on the Princeton 
Tigers at an occasional home game near 
his studio in Princeton, N.J. — likes best 
about sport is the look of it, and you 
can’t get into too much trouble just 
looking. 

"I like the action, the combativeness 
of sport,” says this wonderfully subtle 



observer. "I don’t care about the par- 
ticulars: the standings, the scores, the 
statistics. That’s all lost on me. Nor 
do I have any particular favorites 
among sportsmen. I try hard to re- 
member their names, but usually I for- 
get. But I find much that is thrilling in 
all sports. 1 know this sounds a bit 
too cozy, but I have never found any- 
thing in sport that turns me off.” 

We arc glad of that, of course, just 
as we are glad that we have a mast- 
headful of writers, reporters and ed- 
itors who do care, even if John doesn’t, 
about statistics and standings and all 
that stuff. But no one attempting to 
put out a magazine on whose cover 
the word Illustrated looms so large 
could help but be happy that we have 
access to the talents of a sports fan 
whose major concern is the look of 
what all of us are talking about. 
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What can we do to help your boy 
make the class of ’88? 


We’ll guarantee the cash. 


Close your eyes and see your boy as 
an AH- America quarterback. 

A serious minded student. Maybe 
even a Phi Beta Kappa? 

Now open your eyes and call your 
New York Life Agent. He knows his job. 

He’ll show you how you can guarantee 
the funds for your child’s college 
education should anything happen to you. 



Call him. It’s not just buying 
something. 

It’s more like signing the dotted line 
to a lot of peace of mind. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue. New York. N Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 

Annuities, Pension Plans, 

115 years of service 


Fora happier life 





Hiram Walker 
made great whiskey 
by making 
every hour count. 


The man who started it all in 
1858 took his time. And so do 
we. We make Walker's 
DeLuxe with the choicest 
grains. Then age it 8 full 
years. And not a minute less. 
With bourbon this choice, 
there's just no second choice. 

8 years old 
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TV TALK 

ABC was tight in its season .opener, but 
it fielded a team to keep an eye on 

R esponding to that question so often 
asked— what kind of a nation is it that 
can put a man on the moon but can't put 
pro football in prime-time TV? — ABC be- 
gan its NFL Monday night season last week 
with the first of 1 3 specially scheduled games 
that the left hand of Pete Ro/clle took away 
from the right, CBS and NBC. on Sunday 
afternoon. The game was an attractive one, 
Cleveland Browns vs. New York Jets, the 
ratings share was a stunning 35',', and 
enough different sponsors flashed their wares 
on the screen to comfort network treasurers. 

Artistically, however, the results were 
mixed. ABC is earnestly and wisely ded- 
icated to the proposition that it can make a 
pro football telecast tolerable to the sen- 
sitivities of that portion of the population 
that is functionally literate but, despite the 
best intentions, the opening game found the 
ABC team unduly timid and too often work- 
ing at cross-purposes. 

ABC is attempting to provide more com- 
prehensive and distinctive technical coverage 
than has been customary in the past, while 
accompanying this with revolutionary TV 
sports dialogue, i.e., honest criticism. For 
the latter. ABC constructed a balanced tick- 
et. Keith Jackson was brought in from the 
West Coast to prov ide an uncluttered play- 
by-play: Don Meredith, the ex-Dallas Cow- 
boy quarterback, was cast as your just-folks 
"expert analyst." (Don't grimace. In a land 
of "free gifts" you are certainly entitled to 
a run-of-the-mill redundancy like "expert 
analyst.") And Howard Cosell was supposed 
to be. well, Coscll. In svipport of this cho- 
rale, Producer- Director Chet Forte had nine 
cameras at his disposal, which is two more 
than the usual quota. Prior to the game, Co- 
scll was worried that Forte would go ber- 
serk trying to show off all his dazzling tech- 
nical tricks, but Forte exercised commend- 
able self-control, using his various replay 
techniques on no more than 20* , of the 
plays. Cosell and Meredith exhibited sim- 
ilar restraint, but for the worse. Neither 
was as revealing, acerbic or humorous as 
he had intended to be. although there were 
some laudable moments of candor. 

The employment of ex-athletes as color 
commentators is a vote for incompetence 
that we have long tolerated. It is the prod- 
uct of a mentality that would hire a patient 
to advise at his next operation. But Mcie- 
dith — as ABC well recognizes— is a potential 
exception. He is smooth and clever in the 
TV genre (“Anyway, I can beat you here," 
he told Bart Starr once after they appeared 
together on the Johnny Carson show). In 
his rookie game, however, Meredith was 
tight. Cosell, trying nobly to help the new 


fellow along, unfortunately kept referring 
to him as "Dandy Don," which conjured 
up an image of a round-faced ventriloquist's 
dummy. There was also a general effort, 
which Meredith encouraged, to make him 
over into some sort of Joe Garagiola with 
shoulder pads. Meredith was too good an 
athlete to be thus cast, and may end up as 
too good an announcer as well. 

Cosell's problem is more involved, for it is 
not with himself but with his role. "I ques- 
tion seriously whether I will have time to be 
myself," he said beforehand, and he was 
right. The only outspoken national telev ision 
journalist in his field. Cosell was wasted, for 
he was generally restricted to play-by-play 
footnotes. Since the "expert analyst" is there 
for that very task. Cosell would be more valu- 
able if he could sit back and collect his 
thoughts, seize the mike only infrequently 
and then discourse at greater length on the 
overall sense of the game, or on any other re- 
lated subject. His nadir came at halftime 
when he was merely required to prattle on 
about film highlights of games that were ex- 
actly as old as yesterday's news. This would 
have been the perfect spot for a pungent Co- 
sell essay or interview . 

"With the intelligent viewers. I'll destroy 
the parrots in the cages who have been pro- 
v iding us w ith their fatigued litany for years," 
Cosell said — oil' mike— before the game, yet 
his role in the end reduced him to the likes 
of: "The Jets are oulstatisticking them, but 
the Browns don't make mistakes." Back to 
you. Keith. 

Just as Coscll could provide the broad 
view, and may when he gets the feel of 
what he is up to, so, as counterpoint, could 
some of the myriad cameras better seek out 
the rare small spectacle of personality and 
emotion. ABC has added both cameras and 
talented personnel without changing the ba- 
sic philosophy of football coverage. Every- 
thing is still concentrated upon each play 
as an entity, rather than as part of a whole 
game. With the isolated camera, slow mo- 
tion and replay. TV gives us the play. But 
a question arises. Could it now give us the 
game? Could it show more reactions of the 
principals, for instance, as Forte did once 
with a magnificent shot of a defeated Na- 
math. Each split screen is passer and catch- 
er-all fine technique. But how about a split 
screen that shows offensive stars watching 
their defensive cohorts on a goal-line stand? 
Or. occasionally, let us see. live, other com- 
ponents of action. At second and four on 
the 35, say, forget the ball for once and 
show us the small drama at left tackle. (If 
it turns out to be a draw play that goes for 
65 yards and a touchdown, blush and be 
quick with the instant replay.) 

To sum up, last Monday night ABC took 
a faltering first step toward bringing more 
intimacy and scope to pro football. As first 
steps go, it wasn't too bad. 

-Frank Dkjord 
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-642 — very lightweight, 100% worsted 
wool ski undersock. Can be worn as the 
only sock in padded or loam-fitted boots, 
or as a liner in heavier socks such as 
Innsbruck. Wool absorbs perspiration . . . 
keeps feet dry and warm. 

Innsbruck — America's most popular ski 
sock! Wool and Nylon stretch yarn in a 
toe-to-top "thermal terry stitch". Thou- 
sands of air pockets provide maximum 
cushion and warmth. 

Ski 2 — official cap ot the U.S, Ski Teams. 
Solid color 100% worsted wool with 3 
contrasting racing stripes. 6 color combi- 
nations mix or match with other ski wear. 

Many other Wigwam ski socks and caps 
carry the official U.S. Ski Team endorse- 
ment. Ask for them at your ski shop, sport- 
ing goods or department store. 

X WIGWAM MILLS. INC. 

Sheboygan. Wisconsin 53081 

i Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., Ptov. ol Quebec 


SCOREC ARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


BLOODY YANKS 

Australians, never a notably placid peo- 
ple. turned flaming red and began spout- 
ing steam from their ears when their 
Grctel II was disqualified in that con- 
troversial second race of the America's 
Cup series. Americans, preoccupied with 
the pennant race in the National League 
East and the first games of the football 
season, may have wondered what the 
fuss was all about, but in Sydney and 
Melbourne and Brisbane and Adelaide 
and Perth the pubs were bouncing with 
ill-concealed fury. The Aussics disin- 
terred. for conversational purposes. Lcs 
Darcy, the Australian wonder boxer who 
came to America to fight in 1917 and 
died in Tennessee, and Phar Lap, the 
Australian wonder horse who came to 
America to race in 1932 and died in Cal- 
ifornia. The Sydney Daily Mirror asked, 
"When are the Americans going to stop 
nobbling our champions?” Another 
commentator wrote, "Everything the 
U.S. did for American-Australian good 
will in the Battle of the Coral Sea in 
1942 was undone when the New York 
Yacht Club ruled out Australia's Amer- 
ica's Cup win with a foul.” 

The Sydney Sun, more temperate, 
asked, "But what do we do? Send the 
[aircraft carrier] Melbourne ? Withdraw 
from Vietnam? Confiscate the cost from 
General Motors' profits? Greiel won that 
race and gave Intrepid a shove start for 
good measure. But you can never beat 
the men who interpret the rule books.” 

When Greiel 1 1 came back to upset In- 
trepid . . most Australian newspapers ran 
huge heads with just one word: gretf.l. 
And the Sydney Sun added in a most 
satisfying subhead: "Gref el's sweet 
revenge.” 

COLD COLORS 

Charley Finley, owner of the Oakland 
Athletics, who pioneered green-and-gold 
uniforms and white shoes for his base- 
ball players, suggested, after he had 
bought the National Hockey League's 
Oakland Seals, that he might put white 


skates on his hockey players. That sug- 
gestion was sternly rejected at the time 
by hockey authorities, but now. by gol- 
ly, the staid old NHL has reversed it- 
self. At least six of the 14 teams in the 
league will have brightly colored under- 
pinnings this winter. The Detroit Red 
Wings will wear red skates, the Los An- 
geles Kings purple and gold, the Pitts- 
burgh Penguins two-tone blue, the St. 
Louis Blues blue and gold and the Phil- 
adelphia Flyers orange and black. As 
for Charley Finley, never mind that plac- 
id white. His Seals expect to take the 
ice in the traditional Finley colors: kel- 
ly green and Fort Knox gold. 

All right, now, what about those 
pucks? How about puce? Magenta? A 
lively psychedelic swirl? 

BUCKS FOR THE BUCKS 

Final returns on the Milwaukee Bucks' 
Lew Alcindor investment arc in. The 
Wall Street Journal reports that for the 
fiscal year ending May 31. 1969 — which 
means without Alcindor— Milwaukee 
Professional Sports & Services. Inc. re- 
ported a loss of 5371,894. For the fiscal 
year ending May 31. 1970 — with Alcin- 
dor — the Bucks reported a profit of more 
than half a million dollars. Before Looic. 
the Bucks were a last-place team with a 
record of 27 wins and 55 losses. With 
him. they won 56. lost 26 and made the 
NBA playoffs. Home attendance in- 
creased 50' ; to an average of 9.490 fans 
per game, and the Bucks had the best 
road attendance in the league. All this, 
and now Oscar Robertson, too. 

RISING AND SETTING SUNS 

Horse racing, very big in Japan, is apt 
to get even bigger or, at any rate, bet- 
ter. Japanese horsemen have been buy- 
ing top bloodstock in Great Britain for 
the past few years and now have bought 
The Ridgewood Stud, one of the most 
modern stud farms in England. The ag- 
gressive Japanese have upset the British 
a bit, particularly in their purchase of 
Ridgewood. The previous owner, Mrs. 


Jennie Bolton, died a year ago at the 
age of 30, and proceeds of the sale are 
being held in trust for her 2-year-old 
son. The child's grandfather commented: 
"It is heartbreaking to see Ridgewood 
passing out of the family. The stud was 
bought by an agent on behalf of an un- 
named client. I learned two days later 
that the client was Japanese. That came 
as a bit of a shock. Not that I have any- 
thing against them— but they do appear 
to be making plans to take us over.” 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 

In its Adult Education Program this fall, 
Schreibcr High School of Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y. is offering a course called 
Football Togetherness which, according 
to the catalog, "is designed to help wives 
and mothers to survive the Fall foot- 
ball season. Whether you watch Little 
League, college or pro games, a knowl- 
edge of football basics can only add to 
your enjoyment of the crisp Fall air or 
smoke-filled TV room. Terminology 
(first down, defensive end, the difference 
between a block and a tackle) and fine 
points of play will be explained." Re- 



port to Room 10 Tuesday night, Oct. 6. 
Course costs S7.50 for five two-hour ses- 
sions. Pass it and maybe you can go on 
to more esoteric subjects like "Selected 
Pass Patterns" and "Advanced Blindsidc 
Blocking." 

JOCK 

Dr. Norman Hackerman, the new pres- 
ident of Rice University, is not a mem- 
ber of that group of educators who, ei- 
ther through personal distaste or prac- 
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tical economics, feel that college foot- 
ball is on the way out. He used to feel 
that way, he says, but not anymore. Dr. 
Hackcrman, who was president of the 
University of Texas before moving to 
Rice, says, “Several years ago, because 
of the influx of professional football, I 
saw the end of intercollegiate football 
as we know it. But I have changed my 
mind. At Texas I learned that football 
is a good emotional focus. I like it. And 
I must point out that universities which 
have dropped football arc now taking 
another look. I refer specifically to Ford- 
ham and the University of Chicago. Ev- 
erything suggests that intercollegiate 
athletics is not vanishing from the scene. 

“I don't have this totally academic 
idea," admits Dr. Hackcrman, who at 
58 plays squash twice a week and has a 
lean, agile athlete’s build. “I may be crit- 
icized for being the other way." 

HELLO, FISH 

Mel Immergut, a Columbia Law School 
student, caught a 1,040-pound tuna last 
week in the Gulf of St. Lawrence off Can- 
ada's Prince Edward Island, breaking 
the unofficial record of 985 pounds set 
only 23 days earlier by Dr. Richard 
Hausknccht (SI, Sept. 21). Before 
Hausknecht and Immergut came along, 
the record had stood at 977 pounds for 
20 years. Hausknecht had little trouble 
getting the weight of his catch verified, 
for he was fishing off Montauk Point, 
which has a long history of record game 
fish. But Prince Edward Island is a place 
that has hardly been touched — until re- 
cently — by sports fishermen. Immergut 
chartered a weathered old lobster boat 
with a funny-looking barberlike fighting 
chair bolted to the deck. At 10 in the 
morning of the first day of fishing, after 
only 20 minutes of slow trolling, his bait 
was hit, and just 38 minutes later the 
big fish was brought alongside and 
gaffed. It was too large to fit through 
the landing door in the boat’s transom 
and far too heavy to pull over the side, 
so they had to drag it ashore. 

On shore, after using block and tack- 
le to get the tuna into a borrowed truck, 
they drove to a platform scale at a near- 
by seaweed-processing plant. They 
weighed the truck with and without the 
fish, subtracting one figure from the oth- 
er to get the tuna's weight. The man 
doing the weighing and subtracting kept 
muttering, “It couldn’t be right.” But 
it was: 1,040 pounds, the first thousand- 


pound tuna ever caught on rod and reel. 
Immergut began looking for more wit- 
nesses, but most of those he called 
were attending the funeral of a Prince 
Edward Island man who had died of a 
heart attack two days earlier after fight- 
ing a tuna for 45 minutes and then los- 
ing it. He also wanted verification from 
another scale. They hosed the fish down 
to slow dehydration and drove 12 miles 
to a fish-processing plant, but the scales 
there proved inadequate. They then look 
the fish for a two-hour drive to a fer- 
tilizer company. When they weighed it 
there, the tuna had shrunk to 1,030 
pounds, but the record weight was 
verified. 

The next day was too rough for fish- 
ing. but on the day after that John Ko- 
bayashi, Immergut’s fishing companion, 
caught an 870-poundcr, a tremendous 
tuna in its own right. Again, as they 
had so many times in the 48 hours since 
the morning the thousand-pounder had 
been caught, the two men spoke about 
a gift Immergut had given Kobayashi 
the night before they left for Prince Ed- 
ward Island. It was a first edition of 
Zane Grey’s Tales of Swordfish and Tuna , 
and inside the front cover Immergut had 
written an inscription, partly his, partly 
Hemingway's: “9-21-70. On the eve of 
the search for the great thousand-pound 
tuna — ‘In September, the month when 
the great fish come.' ” 

ODD COUPLE 

And then there are Sam Rymer, who is 
84. and his pal Mike Jones, 70 years 
younger, who landed a 42-pound, 12- 
ouncc chinook salmon near Muskegon 
for a Michigan state record. The two 
not only weighed the monster, they care- 
fully measured it. too — it was42 , /2" long, 
had a girth of 26" and a tail spread of 
12", and its jaws opened to 7 Vi". The 
only thing they didn’t do was have it au- 
thenticated. Instead, they cut it into 
chunks, smoked it, ate some of it them- 
selves and passed the remainder out to 
friends. Well, that’s what a fish is for. 

WOMEN'S LOB 

Women tennis players have joined the 
revolution. Seven American and two 
Australian women decided to compete 
for prize money at the Virginia Slims 
tournament in Houston. The USLTA 
warned that if they played for money in- 
stead of trophies in that particular tour- 
nament they would be suspended. “We 


really don’t care,” said Billie Jean King, 
the top American player. The women 
were miffed because the next sanctioned 
tournament, the Pacific Coast Interna- 
tional, had announced that the winner 
in men’s singles would get 512,500, the 
winner in women’s singles only SI, 500. 
The Houston tournament withdrew its 
prize money but the women deliberately 
accepted token payments from World 
Tennis magazine, which, in effect, made 
them contract pros, and the tournament 
reinstated the cash. Then the Pacific 
Coast International announced that 
prize money in the women’s division 
there had been upped from S2.000 to 
SI 1.000. “This is the greatest thing that 
ever happened to women's tennis,” 
beamed Mrs. King. “In substance, the 
USLTA was asking us to take money 
under the table again. I’ve received 
S4.500 in expenses for completing in 
one tournament. Well, we’ve had enough 
of that. 

“This is not a women’s liberation 
movement," she added. “It's profession- 
al tenuis. If you get money from a sport, 
you should be labeled a pro.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Scott Hunter, Alabama quarterback, 
on why he came to Alabama: “My folks 
went to Auburn. Joe Childress [former 
star running back at Auburn] was my 
cousin. My father’s uncle coached at 
Georgia. And I used to live in Missis- 
sippi. That meant I had to go to Al- 
abama. Right?” 

• Duffy Daugherty, Michigan State foot- 
ball coach, on hearing the suggestion 
that State’s 42-16 loss to Washington 
could be attributed to the lack of trac- 
tion his teams’ shoes had on the arti- 
ficial turf: “Blaming shoes for our loss 
is like blaming the Johnstown flood on 
a leaky faucet in Altoona.” 

• Dr. Den Tarr, 3 1 -year-old general prac- 
titioner from Miami, explaining why he 
races slock cars on NASC’AR’s Grand 
National circuit: “1 race because I enjoy 
it. I could make three times as much mon- 
ey if I never paid attention to anything 
but my practice and delivered more ba- 
bies. But what good is all that money?" 

• Dit Clapper, Boston Bruins star for 

20 years and member of hockey's Hall 
of Fame: “Bobby Orr is the greatest de- 
fenseman who ever lived. He's better 
than Eddie Shore or I ever was. He can 
do everything. He's worth every cent 
he gets.” end 
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NO CUP FOR THE LADY 

But, ah, what sharp teeth "Gretel” had as she provided the strongest challenge in recent America's Cup history. A 
victory on Monday clinched “ Intrepid's " successful defense after an emotional series by CARLETON MITCHELL 


I ntrepid had barely put her bow across 
the finish line off Newport when a 
crew member rushed forward to hoist a 
flag to the masthead. A last fitful puff 
of a dying northerly breeze unfurled it 
against gray autumnal skies, and em- 
blazoned for all to see were the words, 
“Fickcr Is Quicker." It was a fitting trib- 
ute for a race well sailed and a victory 
well deserved, but perhaps on this final 
day of the 21st America's Cup challenge 
it should have read, “Picker & Co. Are 
Slicker." For it was less a matter of Bill 
Fickcr or the American 12-mctcr Intrep- 
id being quicker than a triumph of crew 
work, accurate navigation, sound tactics 
and good helmsmanship. The strong- 
est — and longest— challenge had just 
culminated in the most exciting race of 
the 4-1 series, and Intrepid had won in 
conditions that all observers had come 
to believe favored the Australian chal- 
lenger, Crete I II. 

The winds were tricky offshore slants 
of eight knots and under, and more than 
ever it seemed the start might be the de- 
cisive factor, but Jim Hardy, on Gre- 
teTs helm, got away on top. Within two 
minutes Intrepid was forced to tack un- 
der the Aussies’ stern. Twice Intrepid 
came back, unable to cross, but on the 
third try Gretel was forced to go onto 
starboard tack under Intrepid's lee bow, 
close enough to backwind the defender. 
Onlookers assumed Intrepid would tack 
clear, but evidently Ficker sensed a slight 
lift, which he utilized to pinch out into 
clear air. 

This was perhaps the decisive point 
of the race, for Ficker made a perfectly 
timed tack to fetch the first mark while 


Gretel had to make two tacks. Intrepid 
now led by 44 seconds, and needed ev- 
ery tick. On the ensuing reaches Gretel 
shaved off five seconds. Much of the sec- 
ond windward leg was sailed in even clos- 
er quarters than the first. One mistake 
by Intrepid's deck gang or winch pump- 
ers would have been fatal. 

And so they came to the final down- 
wind turn only 20 seconds apart, with 
the breeze falling ever lighter. Intrepid 
reacted like a champion. Gretel repeat- 
edly tried to force an error; Intrepid re- 
sponded by opening the longest lead of 
the day, 1 :44 at the finish. Ficker & Co. 
had made no mistakes. 

But for a parallel to the gaffe which 
had kept the series alive into the 14th 
day, it was necessary to turn to the rec- 
ords of a landbound sport, back to 1941, 
when in the fourth game of the World 
Scries Dodger Catcher Mickey Owen 
dropped the third strike for the third 
out in the ninth inning. The Dodgers 
were leading but Yankee Tommy Hen- 
rich reached first base, and the rest is his- 
tory. The Yanks rallied to win the game 
and the Scries. On Thursday, when In- 
trepid, leading 3-0 in a best-of-seven se- 
ries, failed to cover Gretel while far ahead 
on the last lap it seemed to some ob- 
servers that a few echoes from Hbbets 
Field were drifting through the fleet. 

Their Tuesday meeting had been 
peaceful and gentlemanly, yacht race 
returns to routine read The Providence 
Journal's headline, although the global 
outcry following the second-race disqual- 
ification of Gretel had barely quieted. 
Intrepid made a perfect start, gaining a 
lead that she sorely needed all around 


the course. Gretel pressed close astern 
and finally was defeated by only 78 sec- 
onds after 24.3 miles. One mistake any- 
where could have reversed the result, 
but Bill Fickcr and his crew sailed a flaw- 
less race. 

And so Thursday's contest began. 
Again Ficker got the jump at the start — 
almost the key to victory between two 
boats so evenly matched. Intrepid's lead 
was a scant 29 seconds at the first mark. 
Painfully she eked out another 33 sec- 
onds on the next four legs to come to 
the final upwind turn 1 :02 ahead. 

Gretel tacked before going far, and 
Intrepid applied loose cover. Then Gre- 
tel tacked away again, and Intrepid let 
her go, violating the golden rule of match 
racing: stay between your adversary and 
the mark. All afternoon Intrepid had 
been covering late to avoid getting into 
a tacking duel with Gretel, which could 
accelerate faster in the light breeze, but 
this time there was no excuse. A tack 
not only would have kept her ahead 
but almost on the lay line to the finish; 
Gretel could not have forced a duel. 

About halfway up the leg the wind 
veered slowly, lifting Gretel first. Ficker 
and Tactician Steve Van Dyke responded 
too late. Intrepid had stood into lighter 
air, then had tacked after she in turn was 
lifted, and so slowly headed back almost 
to Gretel. It was a replay of Fickcr's er- 
ror in the first race of the final elimination 
trials against Valiant, but this was a 
World Series, and on this occasion In- 
continued 

Sunlight on sails and sea enhance the beauty 
of Australia's swift and stubborn challenger. 
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AMERICA'S CUP continued 



In the foul that cost her dearly "Grate!" (left) bounces off "Intrepid" at starting line. 


trepid had dropped the final strike. 

At first onlookers could not believe 
what was happening. Changing angles 
made relative positions uncertain, and 
it seemed like an optical illusion as Gre- 
lel took the lead. Some 200 yards from 
the finish there could be no doubt. To 
cross. Intrepid was forced to tack. With 
agonizing slowness in the dying breeze 
she gathered way, and sagged astern of 
Grelel. Although she was little more than 
a length behind at the line — the closest 
finish in America's Cup history — the 
time margin was 1 :02. That was the same 
as Gretel had trailed at the last mark. 

The spectator fleet had dwindled dur- 
ing the week from the monster marine 
parade that followed earlier events, but 
even so Gretel came across the line into 
pandemonium. The return to harbor was 
a triumphant procession with church 
bells ringing and automobile horns blow- 
ing as the Aussies warped into their dock. 
To complete the triumph, their flag sig- 
naling a willingness to race the next day 
was answered by a negative in the rig- 
ging of Intrepid. For the first time in 
memory a defender had been forced onto 
the defensive. 

Needless to say, long after the ex- 
citement and close competition of the 
21st challenge have dimmed, the disqual- 
ification that cost Gretel the second race 
will be discussed. For the benefit of sail- 


ors who were not present and nonsailors 
who became emotional without under- 
standing the circumstances, it seems es- 
sential to review events, beginning with 
the protest in the first race. On that day 
Jim Hardy and Bill Ficker came togeth- 
er in a starboard and port tack crossing 
situation, with Intrepid altering course 
to keep clear. When the Aussies came 
too close for Ficker to take further eva- 
sive action, Gretel luffed and would have 
struck Intrepid had not Hardy tacked 
at the last moment. As no contact was 
made, the race committee disallowed 
both protests. 

The following day the Aussie camp 
announced that "Gentleman Jim" Har- 
dy, so called in Sydney for his mild man- 
ner, would be replaced at the start by 
Dutch-born Martin Visser, who had 


Aussies Packer and Hardy after dean win. 



earned a reputation for aggressiveness 
during trials Down Under. Sunday was 
clear, the sea calm and the wind a gen- 
tle six to eight knots. At some two min- 
utes before starting time, Ficker reached 
away from the line to make a timed run 
for the committee boat end. Visser placed 
Gretel on an intercepting course and 
waited. To anyone with the slightest 
knowledge of racing tactics it was ob- 
vious that his intent was to give Intrep- 
id no room at the mark, forcing Ficker 
either to pass outside or bear off to lee- 
ward. It was a perfectly legitimate gam- 
bit, if properly executed. 

Intrepid , coming from astern, was to 
windward and moving much faster. A 
few seconds before the gun was due, I 
muttered into the tape machine on which 
1 record maneuvers for later transcrip- 
tion, " Gretel is trying to squeeze In- 
trepid outside the committee boat. . . . 
There's the gun. Intrepid has room to 
pass. She’s going through. . . . Gretel 
is hardly moving. ... A beautiful start 
for Ficker.” 

Suddenly my voice changes key, ex- 
claiming in surprise, "That looks like a 
foul." Later, on replaying the tape for 
shipmates, we found the interval to be 
14 seconds. Aerial photos bear witness 
to the same thing — Gretel luffed high 
to drive her bow into Intrepid's side af- 
ter the starting signal was hoisted. 

The International Yacht Racing 
Union's rules, which govern competition 
throughout the world, are crystal clear. 
Intrepid protested under 42.1 (E), which 
reads: "When approaching the starting 
line ... a leeward yacht shall be under 
no obligation to give any windward yacht 
room to pass to leeward of a starting 
mark . . . but, after the starting signal, 
a leeward yacht . . . shall not deprive a 
windward yacht of room ... by sail- 
ing above close-hauled.” Gretel came 
head to wind, as the pictures show. This 
rule is so fundamental that the pream- 
ble to the section states it "overrides 
any conflicting rule,” specifically includ- 
ing those which the Australians cited in 
their protest. Gretel had not only failed 
through poor timing to accomplish her 
tactic of squeezing out Intrepid but was 
guilty of the nautical equivalent of slid- 
ing with spikes high when caught off 
base, or, after being outsmarted, of 
roughing a receiver who has already 
caught the football. 

An outcry went up around the world, 
with especially bitter reactions from 
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At the end of Thursday's race “ Gretel * is the victor, white " Intrepid " (left) still must sail beyond the red cone marking the finish line. 


Down Under, although one Aussie in 
Newport commented, “If you play hard 
you shouldn't squeal when the umpire 
blows the whistle." The New York Yacht 
Club race committee was on the spot, 
forced to apply a rule not of its own mak- 
ing. Furthermore, the rule book offers 
no alternative to disqualification, which 
the collision made mandatory. Had Gre- 
tel not forced contact, there might have 
been an out. But vessels over 60 feet 
long, weighing in at some 30 tons and 
not equipped with brakes, must conform 
to recognized traffic patterns or close 
competition would be impossible. The 
regrettable circumstance was that an 
Olympic type international jury had not 
been formed to deliver the verdict. This 
surely will be rectified in future Amer- 
ica's Cup matches. 

The real victims were Designer Alan 
Payne and Sailmakcr Peter Cole. De- 
spite her disastrous start Gretel crossed 
the finish line 1:07 ahead. Had she sim- 
ply started with clear air and let her 
speed do the rest, quite possibly she 
would have tripled the margin. For there 
remains no doubt that Gretel is at least 
as fast as Intrepid , probably faster in 


winds of less than 15 knots. Not only 
has the technological gap been closed 
on deck and aloft but also in the cre- 
ation of a go-fast hull. In fact the mar- 
gin between challenger and defender 
seems to have shrunk to organization. 
In every race the boat whose skipper 
and crew have made the fewest mistakes 
around the course has been the winner. 

After their own close battles the 
French have taken vicarious satisfaction 
and new hope from the performance of 
Gretel against Intrepid. Arrangements 
have been made to leave France , Chan- 
cegger and Constellation in Newport. 
One of the latter two will be offered for 
sale, thus leaving the French a couple 
for practice. "No matter what, we will 
come back next summer and train." slat- 
ed Bruno Bich. "After the eliminations 
we raced France against the Australians 
and also Valiant. I think wc learned quite 
a bit about the boat. Our feeling now is 
the hull is good. What we lacked was 
the time for the mast and sails." Baron 
Bich is presently back home conferring, 
and Bruno Bich confirmed that a chal- 
lenge may be forthcoming for a date 
even before the lapse of the customary 


three years. W'hile the French deny they 
have bought Miramar, the 60-room man- 
sion that housed their team this sum- 
mer, it is admitted that they have taken 
up the mortgage. 

The advent of sails comparable to the 
defender's is also encouraging to Eng- 
lish yachtsmen. Vectis cloth, from which 
the magnificent mainsail of Gretel was 
cut, was woven on the Isle of W'ight. 
Eric Maxwell, the owner of Sceptre , 
whose plans to challenge this time were 
thwarted by the devaluation of the pound 
and a slump in Britain's economy, and 
Anthony Boyden, the challenger with 
Sovereign in 1964, both feel the biggest 
hurdle has been overcome. There is bel- 
ter than a 50-50 chance that a syndicate 
will be formed to present a challenger 
for 1973, Maxwell said. He added. "Eng- 
land needs at least two boats to get by. 
My syndicate would provide one, and 
other groups are working on the same 
idea." 

Thus, even as the America's Cup 
rocked on its pedestal in the strongest 
onslaught in recent history, its future 
seemed secure. So many people want to 
give it a home. end 
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THIS BIG MAN IS THE COOL MAN 



Willie Starge/I, they all said, was the player who could make the Pittsburgh Pirates go. Last weekend he did 
and, man enough to win or lose, the Bucs' natural leader took winning in his stride by ROY BLOUNT JR. 

T hose people who love only excellence referring to his own release from a Hous- smoke was only built-up exhaust from 

are probably Cincinnati sympathiz- ton hospital, where he had lain since fall- the hot-dog stand beneath the seats, 

ers, inclined to agree with what Gene ing in July from a tractor into the path something that happens about once a 

Mauch said last week. All three contend- of a brush sweeper, a machine that mows game at Three Rivers Stadium, 

ers in the National League East, accord- grass along highways. The Pirates' bullpen threw gravel at the 

ing to the Montreal manager, “have Stargcll spoke of a time when he, too, cars carrying the ground crew off after 
looked exactly alike — terrible. Yet I'm had experienced pressures greater than the midgame dragging of the infield, 
afraid that any of the three could handle those of a pennant race. “My first year In the top of the eighth, with two out 
Cincinnati in the playoffs because of the in the minors determined that I would and the Pirates ahead 3-2 and with the 

uncertainty of the Reds' pitching, and to stay in baseball — the fact that I got Mels' Ken Boswell on second base. Har- 

me that's too bad because the Reds have through that year without going home, relson looped a hit into left field and Bos- 

proved they're the best in the league.” That was in 1959, when segregation was well was waved around third to try for 

Those people, however, w ho value a part of our country and. being from Cal- home. Stargcll came charging in, grabbed 

rich blend of human interest should prize ifornia, I had never really felt it before. I the ball and threw a one-hop bolt of light- 

the National League East. They should was playing for Roswell, N. Mex. in ning that nailed Boswell by 10 feet, 

set aside the fading out of the well-bal- towns like Odessa and Midland. Texas In the bottom of the eighth Stargcll 

anced Cubs in Philadelphia, which at and Carlsbad, N. Mex. People would swung his bat around in a complete cir- 

least is a good place to fade out in. Set threaten to lynch me, tar and feather me, cle in a plane perpendicular to the 

aside, even, the falling from grace of shoot me. I don't know whether they ground, as he does before every pitch, 

the New York Mets, the faulty base run- really would've done it or not, but I was and then drove in the Pirates' fourth 

ning and fielding of Tommie Agee and just a kid. You'd beat their ball club w ith run — as it turned out, the winning run — 

the faulty pitching of Jerry Koosman a base hit and they'd say, ‘Nigger, you with a line single to right. Pitching for 
and Tom Scavcr. Consider instead that ain’t goin' to live to beat anybody else.’ the Mets was Tug McGraw, off whom 

last weekend in Pittsburgh, as the Pi- "I almost quit, but I’d call home and Stargcll had hit a game-winning 10th- 

rates twice beat the Mets 4-3 and once 2- talk to my parents, and they'd say, ‘O.K., inning home run the previous Sunday 
1 to clinch the division title, a lot of if you want to come home, do. But some- in New York. 

flavorful things were going on. A large times you have to put up with things to Later Stargell was asked, "How would 

share of them, fortunately for the home get somewhere.' I was miserable, but 1 you characterize your arm?" 
club, involved Wilver Dorncl (Willie) didn't sec any point in inflicting it on "I'd say I have a better than average 
Stargell, the Pirates' 6' 2>/i", 215-pound, somebody else. So I stuck it out. and arm," he said. He praised the fielding 

left-hand-hitting big man. the next year I played in North Da- of Clemente and Manny Sanguillen. 

On Friday, for instance, the Mets' kota, where they'd hardly ever seen any Someone else asked the eight-year Pi- 
Donn Clendenon, formerly of the Pi- black people before. They were better." rate veteran, “Were you mean out there 
rates, said of Stargell, “He's the big man. Stargcll drove in the Pirates' second tonight. Willie?" 

He and Clemente. Now that Al Oliver run with a ground ball to the right side. "Angry," he answered. “Like a tiger 
and Bob Robertson have been hitting reaching first on the play to the plate, in heat." 

so well, it's taken some of the pressure Someone in the second deck in center- On Saturday Three Rivers Stadium 

off of Stargell, but for the Pirates to field released a bunch of balloons. Some- was invaded by small moths. They had 

move, he’s got to hit. And he's got the one in the third deck caught it. first appeared in force the night before 

perfect temperament for a ballplayer. Stargell took too big a lead and was and one had landed in the eye of the Pi- 

Thc game when he hit three home runs picked off first by Koosman. Stargcll rates’ Dave Cash while he was batting, 

and just missed a fourth, I was batting headed for second base and was met half- but their tribe had increased during the 

behind him. Every time he came around way there by the Mets' Bud Harrelson night. They were all over everybody. 

I’d shake his hand and say, ‘You hit with the ball. Harrelson is about half There was some discussion as to wheth- 

that one good,' and he'd say, ‘Ehh.' Ev- the size of Stargcll. Stargell hit the cr they had come to cat the Tartan Turf 

ery time, he was just doing a job — and ground at Harrelson's feet and rolled playing surface or the Pirates' new pull- 

I was getting knocked down." under the tag like a bear rolling under over uniforms. Everyone settled down 

It was learned on Friday also that Pi- a rabbit, then regained his feet and to playing around them, 

rate Pitcher Luke Walker, a native of reached second base. On appeal, how- Sanguillen. the Pirates' Panamanian 

De Kalb. Texas had received a phone call ever, the first-base umpire reversed the catcher, who had gone 3 for 4 for the 

from his father, who told him, “The pres- second-base umpire's call and ruled Star- last three nights and had thrown Agee 

sure's off now.” The elder Walker was gell out. A great to-do followed. out at third for the last out of Friday's 

A cloud of smoke billowed out into game, looked across the dressing room 

Batting against the Mets. stargell had enough lhc field-level seats along the first-base at Stargcll, made the peace sign with 

run-scoring hits to put the Pirates on the line. Patrons began to scurry about in his lingers and said, “Hey, I have al- 

streak that locked up the East Division. fear of fire. Word got around that the ways like you." 

continued 
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THE BIG MAN continued 


“Hey, Sangy," said Stargcll, “do me 
a favor. From now until the game starts, 
don’t say anything.” 

Utility man Jose Pagan came up to 
Stargcll, said something in Spanish and 
struck him a loud punch in the upper 
chest. 

Asked why it is that the whites, blacks 
and Latins get along so well on the Pi- 
rates, whereas they don’t on many other 
teams, Stargell said, “It really doesn’t 
make a difference what color you are, 
you’re just a guy to me. I know some 
black so-called friends who are dogs." 

Asked about his Chicken on the 
Hill restaurant venture, Stargcll said, 
“I put money into the restaurants in 
the hill section because there weren’t 
any decent places for the people there 
to eat. I went into it expecting to lose 
money because black people don’t tend 
to support black businesses. But we 
went into it thinking we'd treat peo- 
ple who came in nice, treat them like 
they were somebody, and it’s done 
real well. We’ve got five locations now." 

“He’s got the ability to take over the 
team leadership,” Pitcher Dock Ellis said 
of Stargcll, "but he refuses to do it. He 
has the respect and speaking ability, but 


he says he doesn’t want to get into a spot 
where the players tell him one thing and 
he passes it on to the general manager, 
only to have the players deny it when the 
general manager talks to them about it." 

Of his work off season with kids in 
Pittsburgh ghettos. Stargcll said, "I do 
it on my own. I find out who they re- 
spect the most, the bad man. He’s usu- 
ally the strongest one, the one who 
smokes the most pot and takes the most 
pills. I tell the kids that I did almost all 
the things they’re doing, but somehow 
1 always felt I wanted something more. 
I tell them they're not chained and 
bound. There’s something they can do.” 

Cash said of Stargell, “If he hits, we 
win. It's as simple as that. He’d have to 
be one of the most valuable players, 
along with Giusti and Sanguillcn and 
Walker. He doesn’t say too much. But 
after the game we lost to Chicago, when 
Alou dropped the flyball that would have 
been the last out, everybody came in 
with their heads down, griping and 
moaning, and Stargell said, ‘If you win 
like men, you got to lose like men.’ That 
got the heads back up." 

Someone in the press box remarked 
that a Pittsburgh-Cincinnati playoff 


could be called a riverboat scries, be- 
cause each club's new stadium is on the 
Ohio River. 

Stargell drove in the Pirates' second 
run with a line single and scored the 
third after leading off with a double. 

“The only good thing about those 
bugs,” said Cash, who was lying hap- 
pily on the floor of the dressing room 
after the game, "they don’t bite." 

Stargcll said to Sanguillen across the 
room, "Hey, I’ve always like you." 

Stargcll sat in front of his locker, with 
Mudcat Grant — who had won both Fri- 
day's and Saturday's games in relief — 
to his left and Bob Veale to his right. 
Vealc was hoarse from yelling. Grant 
was trying to figure exactly how many 
times he had warmed up during the year 
(137) and Stargcll was sweating. "The 
Righteous Brothers," Stargcll said. 

Gordon Rowe, 14, one of the very 
few members of his and the Righteous 
Brothers’ race in the crowd of 34,311, 
when asked on his way out of the sta- 
dium who his favorite Pirate was, said, 
“Stargell. Because he’s the big man. And 
he’s cool.” And on Sunday he was on 
the finest team in the National League 
East. Real cool. Real big. 


THAT BIG RED MACHINE HAS DEVELOPED A FEW SPUTTERS 


W hile the Mets sank inexorably in 
the East, the Cincinnati Reds, who 
long before had celebrated the winning 
of the West, were not standing idly by. 
They were moving— in fits and starts, 
just as they had been since July, when 
the engine of their “Big Red Machine” 
began sputtering, crying out, perhaps, 
for a good lube job and a change of 
sparkplugs. The best thing about the 
team's nickname was that it brought in- 
stant fame, as Murderers’ Row memo- 
rialized the New York Yankees and Gas- 
house Gang the St. Louis Cardinals. But 
those teams had longevity. The worst 
thing about the Big Red Machine is that 
it might remind people of those one- 
year wonders, the Philadelphia Whiz 
Kids of 1950. 

Or even worse, of half-year wonders. 
Flying along at a .700 clip at thcJuly All- 
Star break, the Reds have since played 
at a pedestrian .543 pace. Their final 
standing, around .630, is something less 
than sensational, hardly the type of per- 
formance that would eliminate memories 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 

of the Dodgers and Cards of the 1940s 
or the Dodgers of 1953, a club many 
thought the Reds of 1970 would come 
close to matching. 

This is not to say that the Machine 
has been reduced to used-car-lot status; 
the Reds retain their ability to crunch a 
ball with a bat. All season long they 
were shut out only once, when Chica- 
go's Milt Pappas beat them 1-0. With 
players like Pete Rose, Johnny Bench, 
Tony Perez, Bcrnic Carbo and Bobby 
Tolan, Cincinnati's armada of sluggers 
has hit homers into the hitherto un- 
rcached yellow scats in the Houston As- 
trodome, into the distant green seats in 
their own Riverfront Stadium and into 
the empty seats in San Diego. Only Pe- 
rez has tailed ofT seriously. For the first 
half of the year he batted .361 with 27 
homers and 84 runs batted in. His sec- 
ond-half numbers are .270, 13 and 45. 

But it is the Reds’ pitching that is caus- 
ing the state of Ohio to brood. For a 
while, with that big lead, the string of 
pitching injuries that were piling up 


seemed almost unimportant. But now 
the injuries are all that anyone connect- 
ed with the club, particularly Manager 
Sparky Anderson, can think about. "I 
have to have four starting pitchers," he 
said last week, looking forward to the 
playoffs and, hopefully, the Series. “I 
don't have anyone who can come back 
on two days’ rest." Well, Anderson has 
a problem, all right. 

Jim Merritt, the team’s 20-game win- 
ner and only experienced left-handed 
starter, has a knot in his pitching el- 
bow. Before Saturday, when he went 
three innings, gave up four hits and a 
run and pronounced himself "pleased 
but not 100% out there," Merritt had 
not worked since Sept. 8. Wayne Simp- 
son, 14-3 and everyone's rookie pitcher 
of the year in the National League, has 
been told not to pick up a baseball un- 
til the middle of the coming winter be- 
cause of a hemorrhaged shoulder. As a 
staff the Reds had achieved only 32 com- 
plete games by the end of last week. Mer- 
ritt and Simpson had 22 of those. 



Anderson will probably start with 
Gary Nolan. Just 22, Nolan has an 18-7 
record, a figure that is misleading. He has 
pitched only four complete games. Jim 
McGlothlin has failed to finish any of his 
last eight starts since being struck in the 
face by a Billy Grabarkcwitz line drive in 
August. The other starter, assuming 
Merritt pitches, could be either 19-year- 
old Don Gullett or 20-year-old Milt Wil- 
cox. Little wonder that in Cincinnati 
Clay Carroll and Wayne Granger have 
become household names — which 
doesn't happen often to relievers. Ander- 
son may have to rely on them heavily. 

Not all is gloom, however. The 1970 
Reds have averaged nearly five runs a 
game, which can make up for a lot of 
sore elbows and shoulders, and they have 
averaged 1.2 home runs a game. Un- 
fortunately. the Pirates have managed 
to repeal this particular law of aver- 
ages: against Pittsburgh the figure is one 
homer every two games. The Machine 
is going to have to get some new pis- 
tons for the playoffs. 

As for the American League playoffs, 
the most unusual aspect may well be 
the odds, which show the Orioles sur- 
prisingly short 6-5 favorites despite their 
fine record this season and the three- 
game sweep over the Twins in this same 
series last year. But there is a strong ri- 
valry between the two teams, who al- 
ways manage to play both difficult and 
emotionally demanding games against 
each other. This season the Twins had 
the advantage, seven games to five, al- 
though they were only 3-3 at Metro- 
politan Stadium in Bloomington, Minn., 
where the first two games of their play- 
off will be fought. 

Baltimore is a club that is built on tra- 
ditional excellences: three 20-game win- 
ners in Dave McNally, Mike Cuellar 
and Jim Palmer, fine defense, the pow- 
er of Frank and Brooks Robinson and 
Boog Powell, good speed and aggressive 
managing. Minnesota enters the playoffs 
as the least-publicized of the four par- 
ticipating clubs despite having the top 
team batting average in the American 
League: the man who leads the league 
in triples and is second in runs scored, 
little Cesar Tovar; the player with the 
most hits and doubles, Tony Oliva; and 
Harmon Killebrew, second in homers 
and third in runs batted in. 

Perhaps the problem rests with the 



pitching staff. Although only Baltimore 
has a better earned run average than 
Minnesota in the American League, and 
Jim Perry is a known commodity with 
back-to-back 20-game seasons, the 
names of two other starters are some- 
thing less than national bywords: Tom 
(The Blade) Hall and Bert Blyleven. Hall 
weighs in at 158 pounds, but he has 
struck out 171 hitters in 147 innings 
pitched, a phenomenal ratio. Blyleven 


is only 19 but has adapted well since com- 
ing to the Twins this year. 

The Minnesota starters go as far as 
they can and then turn the game over 
to the bullpen, baseball’s best: Stan Wil- 
liams and Ron Perranoski, who between 
them have made 130 appearances and 
saved 47 games, winning 17 and losing 
nine. The Twins, underrated by all ex- 
cept the odds-makers, could just sneak 
into the final act. END 
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GROWING WEARY IN THEIR AERIE 


A 'I right, here’s Don Rickies, doing a 
number on the Philadelphia Eagles. 
Everyone does Philadelphia, so Rickies 
is looking for new material. In one cor- 
ner of the cavernous Latin Casino, a 
Cherry Hill, N.J. nightclub, he spots a 
quartet of Eagle players who have 
crossed the Delaware in search of, well, 
life. He socks it to them. “Philadelphia!" 
sneers Rickies. “Hey, look, it's not that 
easy there. Thank God for the Eagles! 
There they are. folks. Is it any wonder 
they can't win a game? Look at the hair 
on Timmy Rossovich. Saw you in Born 
Free, kid. Where you from, Timmy? 
C'mon, Timmy, try and read my lips. 
Aw, never mind. Finish your bananas 
and I’ll come back to you later. Chuck 
Bcdnarik used to sprinkle guys like you 
on his cereal.” 

Actually, Rickies came down easy on 
the Eagles compared to the Philadelphia 



press and fans. In the lOyears since Phil- 
adelphia won an NFL title, beating an 
early Lombardi Packer team 17-13, the 
Eagles have flown like so many song- 
birds into a cloud of DDT. Kids in 
the City of Brotherly Love won't even 
play with footballs decorated with the 
Eagles’ white-and-kelly-green colors. 

Well, that may be something of an 
overstatement. Granted the Eagles have 
compiled a 47-74-5 record since their 
last championship. Granted their last 
winning season — 9 and 5 — was in 1966. 
Granted they lost their last four games 
last year and their first seven — five of 
them exhibitions — this year. But, after 
all, they are “rebuilding,” a “team in 
transition.” New ownership, new man- 
agement. new coaching — all of these re- 
quire maturity and patience and. . . . 
There must be worse teams in football. 
Like. uh. well, would you believe Lehigh? 

Or maybe the Chicago Bears. Last 
Sunday, when the Eagles played them 
in Evanston. III., the only question was: 
Which team would blow it better, quick- 
er? The Eagles proved their mastery at 
the opening kickoff, the Bears' Cecil Tur- 
ner romping 96 yards for a touchdown. 
Philadelphia, hoping to prolong the sus- 
pense. struck back with a touchdown 
of its own, Norman Snead passing to 
Gary Ballman for the six points, but 
Eagle ineptitude took care of the sev- 
enth as holder Ron Medved hobbled 
the extra-point snap. 

Snead, hampered by a sore arm, 
couldn’t throw long, so he threw often 
and short — and often short of his tar- 
gets at critical moments. Nonetheless, 
his passing stats were a personal high: 
24 for 33 and 257 yards. The Eagles' 
ground game was more impressive — se- 
riously. Denied the middle by the om- 
nipresence of Dick Butkus. Philadelphia 
went to quick pitchouts. But in the fourth 
quarter, with the Bears leading 1 7 9. Of- 
fensive Coach Charlie Gaucr noticed that 
Butkus was vulnerable — a healing ham- 
string limited his mobility. Rookie Lee 
Bouggess bolted past Butkus into the 
end zone from 10 yards out to cap an 80- 
yard drive — the Eagles' best of the year. 


As an Eagle back, Tom Woodeshick says he 
lost four inches but gained a sense of humor. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES DRAKE 



His head may be bowed but Coach Jerry 
Williams can find a silver lining in defeat. 




The Philadelphia Eagles are tired of losing, particularly a bunch known as 
the Antibodies, who have long hair and high hopes by ROBERT F. JONES 


But Butkus had his revenge. With 
Snead staggering toward a go-ahead 
score, the linebacker dropped him with 
a third-and-14 blitz. A last-minute Chi- 
cago licld goal made it Bears 20, Eagles 
16. "It was like Aesop's Fables out 
there." said Defensive Tackle Gary Pet- 
tigrew. "Hares and hounds. We were 
the hares running for our lives, they were 
the hounds running for the hell of it.” 

But scores and individual perfor- 
mances count for little when two teams 
as bad as the Eagles and the Bears meet. 
In both cases the big problem is orga- 
nization. Good organization — from tick- 
et management through coaching staff 
to team captaincy — breeds good foot- 
ball. When teams fail, as the Bears have 
since George Halas passed 68 seven years 
ago, and the Eagles have since Buck 
Shaw retired in 1961, the failure is a re- 
sult of complex factors that reach up to 
ownership. A good organization must 
be geared to a 10- to 20-year cycle. Wit- 
ness the Cleveland Browns. In 20 years 
of NFL play the Browns have had only 
one losing season (1956). As an Eagle 
coach recalls: "I went down to scout 
the Browns one year and when I got 
there I called the office. Paul Brown an- 
swered the phone, set me up with cre- 
dentials, a hotel room, a car and tons 
of perks — and l was his enemy. He 
wowed me with good organization. Then 
he beat us." 

The Eagles really became disorganized 
in 1964, when construction tycoon Jerry 
Wolman took over the team for S5.5 mil- 
lion and appointed Joe Kuharich to a 15- 
year term as general manager with — log- 
ically enough — Joe Kuharich having the 
choice of head coach. Same name. Next 
year, when the criticism of Kuharich's 
coaching — which began even before Joe 
arrived — swelled, Wolman was seen 
punching it out in the stands with a fan 
who had slighted his team and his coach. 
Al Nelson, then a rookie defensive back, 
witnessed the melee. "Is that my owner?" 
he asked. "This is a madhouse." 

By 1969 Jerry was bankrupt. Trucking 
magnate Leonard Tose was the next vic- 
tim. He bought the team for the highest 

continued 


Backup Quarterback Rick Arrington knows 
the plays, but what about all those sets? 


One Eagle who can really fly is John Carlos _ 
but he's been grounded with a knee injury. 



WEARY AERIE continued 


price (SI6.I55.000) ever paid for a fran- 
chise in any sport. Tosc is a lean, hard 
businessman who has a reputation for 
handling the Teamsters. “He took the 
Teamsters, didn't he? He's gotta be 
tough,” ran the line on Broad Street. 
But Tosc, like Wolman, is a football 
freak. His first few moves were beau- 
tiful — like those of a rookie flanker in 
the early days of training camp. He fired 
Kuharich, he hired Pete Rctzlaff. 

Everyone in Philly knew Rctzlaff — 
the smooth, blond and perennially suc- 
cessful w ide receiver of the Eagles, whose 
number, 44. had been retired only three 
years earlier. Rctzlaff was a perfect 
choice for a general manager. He had 
served with distinction as president of 
the NFL players' organization and with 
cool as a local sportscaster. Dynamite 
casting! Last year the Eagles even won 
four games and tied another. But this 
year Len Tose and Pete Retzlaff are bad 
news. Why the switch? 

For one thing, bad economics, Amer- 
ican-style. Five years ago Philadelphia 
decided to build a new sports complex. 
Veterans Stadium, to house both the 
baseball Phillies and the footless — er, 
football — Eagles. Figuring that the 
schedule would be met, Tose chose to 
emulate most of the other NFL teams 
and raise ticket prices by including two 
exhibitions on the season card. He also 
added a few bucks to the price of sea- 
son tickets. After all, he had paid SI I mil- 
lion more for the club than Wolman. 
Although Jerry had promised not to raise 
prices until the Eagles had a w inning sea- 
son, that was none of Lcn's business. 
No sooner had the fans — some 46,000 
of them — paid for the new' season tick- 
ets, which cost up to SI 12 a strip, than 
it became clear that the city-built sta- 
dium wasn't going to be finished on time. 
Moans Eagles’ Business Manager Leo 
C'arlin. a dedicated Tosian, "Gosha- 
mighty, I’d had eight girls processing 
that transition from Franklin Field to 
the stadium, each on an individual ba- 
sis. Then we had to change back to 
Franklin Field. Finally Mr. Retzlaff 
made the announcement that the two 
prcscason games would be optional. Wc 
had the money in the drawer. It'll be 
months before wc sort it out.” 

In the interim the Eagles were quick- 
ly accumulating, as one executive put 
it. "more suits than Robert Hall." One 
of the litigants claimed he bought into 
the Eagles as a partner; Tose said all he 


did was give him a loan. The case is 
still pending. 

So are the players. To a degree, they 
are like Leonard Cohen's beautiful los- 
ers — introspective and hating it. Listen 
to Tom Woodeshick, the eight-year run- 
ning back out of Wilkes-Barre and West 
Virginia: "1 find myself making excuses. 
It's tough. 1 try to be honest, diplo- 
matic, loyal and happy, yet I’ve devel- 
oped this odd sense of humor. I’m pres- 
ently six feet tall where 1 used to be 6' 
4 " when 1 came into the league." 

Woodeshick is the closest thing to a 
hero that one can find on the Eagles, even 
though he is a bad blocker and a bad pass 
catcher. Last year he rushed for 831 
yards, despite missing two games. "I 
don’t think fate can dictate seven losing 
seasons out of eight." says Woody. "No- 
body can be that unlucky. We just didn't 
play good football very often." For ther- 
apy, Woodeshick splits for the moun- 
tains every Monday during hunting sea- 
son. "With my dog and my gun — that's 
how I escape the depression of losing," he 
says. “Still, I’ve got to say that this is the 
most disciplined, the most optimistic, the 
most high-spirited team I've ever played 
with — and it's on the longest losing 
streak." He laughs therapeutically. 

Part, if not most, of that losing streak 
is due to a languor on the part of the 
Eagle offense that defies parallel. Since 
the days of Steve Van Buren, Pete Pi- 
hos and Bcdnarik, plus a quarterback 
named Norm Van Brocklin who led the 
Eagles to their last title, and another 
named Sonny Jurgensen, who came 
close, the Philadelphia oflense has been 
singularly inept. Snead, acquired by Ku- 
harich in a trade for Jurgensen six years 
ago, is the epitome of indecision. "He'd 
rather stare at the sky under a pile of bod- 
ies than unload the ball," says one dis- 
gruntled Eagle. 

The current backup quarterback is 
Rick Arrington, a rookie out of Tulsa 
w ho is reputed to have bad knees. "What 
the heck," said Rctzlaff early last week, 
"most of the good quarterbacks in the 
league have bad knees. Rick's tall, strong 
and he was a free agent. He was worth 
the risk." 

Offensively, the Eagles are something 
special. No question about it. For ex- 
ample, not long ago Arrington was heard 
to remark: "Hey, coach, I know all the 
plays but I don't know the sets. Maybe 
I could call the plays and you could sig- 
nal me from the bench with the sets. 


Hey. coach?" Then there's this lineman, 
who shall remain nameless. His team- 
mates swear that he works during the 
off season as a tollkccpcr in an exact- 
change booth on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. On the field he holds his head to 
one side. Dallas Defensive Tackle Bob 
Lilly reportedly can’t stand to look at 
him. "It throws me olf balance," says 
Lilly. Until recently, when it was sim- 
plified, the defense was little better. Mid- 
dle Linebacker Dave Lloyd, a 12-year 
veteran and Pro Bowl selection last year, 
tells of a defensive lineman, fortunately 
no longer with the club, who couldn't 
distinguish between the strong side and 
the weak side. Lloyd said he'd make it 
easy for him by reciting an even num- 
ber for strong side, an odd number for 
weak side. No discernible help. Finally 
Lloyd turned to the lineman and in- 
quired, “How are you on colors?" 

Still, there is a resurgence of hope and 
aggression in Philadelphia. The main- 
spring is a quasi-revolutionary group 
known as the “Antibodies." This cell has 
the tacit approval of the coaches, though 
not their formal assent. It includes most 
of the defensive line, which affects mod 
dress and long hair. Gary Pettigrew, a 
fifth-year man out of Stanford, is the 
most outspoken of the Antibodies. "If 
I'm going to play a kid's game," he says, 
"I don't want to be embarrassed doing it. 
For a while, I got tuned into techniques 
and publicity, but that's not what the 
game is about. You play it for the joy of 
battle. Here's the clue — you're wearing 
pads, and if you're wearing pads you can 
hit. The love of violence, the dedication 
to violence — that's what this game is 
about. If you're going to put up with the 
pain and the injuries and the monotony 
of the endless practices, then there just 
has to be a counterpoint. The fun and, 
yeah, the joy of hitting." 

Rossovich, the mustachioed, bow-tied 
defensive end whose tomentosity so in- 
trigued Don Rickies, is another Anti- 
body. He can hit to Pettigrew's satis- 
faction but looks like he belongs on the 
Jefferson Airplane rather than an Eagle 
charter flight. Ron Medved, Defensive 
Back Bill Bradley and Linebackers Ron 
Porter and Adrian Young arc also An- 
tibodies. Young, incidentally, is an Irish- 
born skull-cracker who can quote Yeats 
as readily as he can drop a sweeping full- 
back. "That dolphin-torn, that gong- 
tormented sea," he has been heard to 
say after making a tackle. 
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In search of inspiration, the Antibodies 
recently sent Pettigrew off on a pilgrim- 
age to Butkus. Pettigrew found the guru 
of gore in a contemplative mood. "He 
said it isn't easy to hit consistently,” 
said Pettigrew. "Dick said you have to 
think it all through, really concentrate 
all the time. You have to know how' 
you're going to effect the assassination, 
know in your head the ways and routes 
to the ballcarrier. Then, when it hap- 
pens in real life, you're free — free to hit 
and smash and be instantaneous. Thai 
gets you back to what football is all 
about." Pettigrew smiled cryptically. 
"Joie tie 17 ire." 

The aggressiveness has communicated 
itself to a secondary that has changed fac- 
es six times in six weeks, but which al- 
lowed Dallas only 99 yards passing in 
the Eagles' opening game. "They don't 
play bump and run." said one observer, 
"they play hit and sho\c." 

One grave fault of the Eagles is a ten- 
dency to talk of football in terms of great 
defeats, much in the manner of George 
C huvalo, whose losses often seem more 
consequential than his wins. After holding 
the Cowboys to a 1 7 7 victory, they rhap- 
sodized just as they did after their tre- 
mendous 23-17 loss to the Rams last year. 
Coach Jerry Williams, a former back for 
the Rams and the Eagles, actually con- 
gratulated the team on its performance 
against Dallas. Williams used to fly a P- 
38. He has short hair, blue eyes and a 
quick mind and is a student of war and of 
humanity — in short, a student of foot- 
ball. Yet to Pettigrew and the other An- 
tibodies, his praise was anathema. 

"I'm damn sick of this," said Gary. 
"You don't congratulate a team on a 
loss. It's disgusting. Still. Jerry is the 
first coach I know who's been willing 
to discuss the change in the athlete that's 
happening in American sports. When 
he came around and asked me what goes 
with long hair, 1 told him that the stupid- 
athlete syndrome is passing. More and 
more you're going to find athletes who 
are interested in things other than 
sports — who, in a sense, are contempo- 
rary men interested in the environment, 
in government, in changing social mo- 
res. If you're going to get respect from 
them. I told him. then you have to treat 
them as individuals. The first coach who 
realizes there arc changes — and under- 
stands those changes — will be a new kind 
of winner." 

Or a new kind of loser. end 
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B ack in 1966 — or so it seemed to those 
who cannot resist sniffing about the 
dead ashes of racial conflict in baseball — 
an odd couple had been joined, one that 
was certain to become just as prom- 
inently inseparable as Vidal-Buckley, 
Quixote-Panza, Yin and Yang. The 
quake of the union would not miss the 
Richter scale or — if the Orioles were for- 
tunate— the couple would mold the club 
into a Freudian delight. The thinking 
at the time seemed strained, but it was 
a situation worth a glance over the win- 
ter grayness. 

Who could ignore, the whispers went. 


the portent of their backgrounds? Frank 
Robinson: black, raised in black Oak- 
land, broodingly distant but forever at 
the center of tempest in Cincinnati: a 
towering talent, cataloged as a chronic 
dissident and not worth the trouble. 
Brooks Robinson: white, raised simply 
and quietly in Little Rock, charmingly 
bland, already a Musialian figure in Bal- 
timore: a truly gifted performer and a 
species of player baseball presses to its 
bloodless heart. 

The milieu of Baltimore, it was not- 
ed. would be the perfect backdrop. Rac- 
ism in the town seldom stepped out in 


dramatic view, the sort that is anathema 
to blacks. It breathed heavily in dark par- 
lors in the city where they sit and listen 
for the footsteps of change, charred slow- 
ly on the steak-scented lawns of Bal- 
timore County. It was the kind that did 
not kill the spirit but just left the black 
(prayerfully) enough to inspire him to 
stay off welfare. 

Of special interest, too, was this as- 
pect of Oriole baseball: its audience, 
heavily white, had never had a black 
star of Frank Robinson's dimensions. 
The reasons why this was so range from 
the Orioles' bad luck with big-bonused 
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"Trouble,” people with an eye for that sort of 
thing said when Frank Robinson was traded to 
Baltimore. And trouble was exactly what did 
not develop as the Robinsons, Frank and 
Brooks, struck a delicate, winning balance 


by MARK KRAM 


blacks to, some said, plain indifference. 
It was certain that the fans, as is their tra- 
dition, would be suspicious of Robinson, 
or any star acquired in a trade (espe- 
cially a black one with a big mouth). 
The hunt for flaws would be meticulous; 
o ly the ordinary go the distance in 
Baltimore. 

To use that great American word 
without which no athlete could survive 
ba iquets. it was simply a challenge for 
Robinson. Inwardly he was embarrassed 
by the implication back in Cincinnati 
that he was through, his pride scarred 
by the talent the Orioles gave up for 


him in the trade. 'T kept thinking of 
Mays, Mantle and Aaron," he says. 
"Where was Robinson'* Over 50 and 
out. they tried to make me believe.” At 
Baltimore his prestige would be in a pre- 
carious position. For the Orioles, he 
alone could mean a pennant. The only 
question was what, on or off the field, 
would tip the delicate balance that was 
Frank Robinson, and would his vast 
presence change B. Robinson? 

The scene and the casting, though a 
bit too neat, where promising but the de- 
nouement had the emotional range of a 
cap gun. What the alliance between the 


two Robinsons has wrought, instead of 
destruction, is one of the most fearful 
machines In baseball - , two pennants and 
one World Series within the last five 
years. The people (except for a brief in- 
cident when he was trying to find a house) 
have been sensitive and admirable in 
their behavior toward Frank; Brooks has 
long been deified. But outside of the 
city of Baltimore the Robinsons cannot 
escape the glance, the hunt and peck 
for discord or even just a particle of ra- 
cial dandruff on the shoulder. Whispers 
are not easily muffled. 

The fact remains that the Robinsons 
continued 
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DISCORD DEFIED continued 


arc like two Shriners lost in the blue 
light of a Manhattan morning. The w ing- 
spread of Frank never showed on the 
face of Brooks when he suddenly be- 
came the other Robinson. The town still 
belongs to him but the club, at least vi- 
sually. is the property of Frank. He 
brought the Orioles a pennant and, like 
a munitions fire, he swept over the club. 
The term, leader, an abused, loosely be- 
stowed recognition in athletics, fits Frank 
like a stick in the hand of Buddy Rich. 

Brooks could be tenacious, w reck the 
opposition with a glove and bat. but a 
certain force, a third-rail quality, if you 
will, never surfaced. He is not sure what 
leader means anyway, but he senses that 
Frank docs vibrate the club. The guess 
is that Brooks — with a shotgun at his 
back at that — would only admit one an- 
noyance concerning Frank, his noisome 
practice of kangaroo jurisprudence in 
the Oriole clubhouse after \ ictories. The 
bit was meant as comic relief during a 
long season but it has been obliterated 
by the press and Oriole success — into 
a juvenile bore. Only once has Frank in- 
dicated the pressure of the oilier Rob- 
inson's presence, and that was early in 
1966 w hen a scoring decision provoked 
him. With knifing, brutal language he 
humiliated the scorer in front of the en- 
tire clubhouse, even though public crit- 
icism. when used by managers, is a tac- 
tic he abhors. The play in question, he 
told the scorer, was identical to one in- 


volving Brooks a few weeks before. “1 
guess." he said, "it depends on who the 
hitter is. huh?" 

The unsubtle point was ignored and 
rightly so. It was too early to stake out 
Frank, and what evolved over the years 
justifies the discretion. The Robinsons 
emerged as more compatible than they 
could ever realize. For one thing, nei- 
ther belongs, by action or thought, to 
what has become labeled as the under- 
ground of baseball, that creeping tide 
of players who balk at the consummate 
silliness of The Game's decrees. Those 
who have finally reached what they 
thought would be the golden ideal but 
wonder now whether it was only just a 
dream all the time; nobody told them 
to cut their hair in that dream; nobody, 
neither player nor executive, played pet- 
ty. pernicious little games in that dream. 

A game that demands more imagi- 
nation than any other from its audi- 
ence. baseball has always been notable 
for a certain stock of athlete— socially 
incubated, doltish, a gleaming reflection 
of the American Dream. They have al- 
ways been children from the factories, 
prairies and farms of the country, and 
baseball embraced them, merchandised 
them as such; all that they were could 
be found on the back of a bubble-gum 
card. Slowly change has enveloped the 
player. The Game itself is no longer sanc- 
tified in the waters of the Ganges. The 
performer, too, from ghettos and col- 


leges. has become conscious of where 
he is, w hat he is. 

It is difficult for an increasing num- 
ber of players to listen to the daily 
crunch of statistics, the drowsy hum of 
endless summer days and not feel the 
Gregorian melancholy of our times. 
"Hell." says one, "if some players can 
be paid for their opinion on a deodorant 
or hair spray, why can't I express an 
attitude about Vietnam or anything for 
no money? Why do 1 have to be ridi- 
culed or warned for thinking?" 

The Robinsons, though, stay above 
the ground: no disillusionment, no 
waves, each sublimely encapsulated in 
the largess of an ancient duchy, each ad- 
justed to its dictums and hidebound, un- 
spoken canons, and each certain that 
all they ever wanted to be and are can 
be found inside two white lines. "That's 
the way it is," says Frank. "It's me. 
Baseball. Just baseball. Right now I'm 
here standing and talking baseball. A 
few years from now those players over 
there will turn and say. ’Look at that 
jerk over there talkin' baseball." I don't 
pop off. Take the money and shut up. 
Baseball has been telling its players that 
for years." He smiles. 

With each question that smile fades 
to a squint and then surfaces again with 
each answer. It is a curious smile, ami- 
able yet faraway, and it suggests that 
he is as insensitive as a redwood, or 
else a very clever man. The war, the 
riots in Baltimore, the quality of life of 
the black man elicit empty responses. 
He belongs, he says, to no strain of black 
thought, but "if I were not in baseball 
I wouldn't be a diplomatic black." He 

is. he says, uninterested in having any 
black role in baseball. The Jim Bouton 
book, he thinks, though he has not read 

it. was not a nice thing for Bouton to 
do. The reserve clause, yes. could use 
some modification, but that's Flood’s 
business. He smiles. 

The smile on the face of Brooks is se- 
rious. intense, unset, until he slides into 
a certain Rotarian ease. He seems to 
take a secret pride, like a big-city evan- 
gelist. in his way with people. Gracious 
and off the mark quickly, he never slips 
a question and always manages to be ear- 
nestly dull. That is his trademark, one 
that would not impede him in Maryland 
politics. He has no political thoughts 
himself, he says, but he does endorse Sen- 
ator Tydings and he did support Spiro 
Agnew for governor. "He was a fine 
continued 
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This is its new big brother. 

The Extra-Wide Oval Sup- R-Belt “60” 

Big brother is something to lean on! A full 9 
ribs wide to put a footprint on the road like 
nothing else. Again for long mileage and high 
impact resistance the Wide Oval “60” is a 
Sup-R-Belt— our double-belted, bias-ply 
construction. 

The raised white letters and the “half-mile- 
wide” look make a pretty impressive com- 
bination. And as long as it has the name 
Firestone on the outside, you know it’s got the 
right combination inside. 

Stick these big handsome Sup-R-Belt “60’s” 
on all four comers of your car and you are 
instantly the guy they come to, to talk about tires. 


The Wide Oval Sup-R-Belt “70” 
Drivers who want the same kind of high 
performance on their street cars as they do 
from their competition wheels tend to go with 
Firestone all the way. The raised white letters 
and the broad muscular tread say this 
Sup-R-Belt is a tire that can do what it looks 
like it can do! (Also available with double 
white stripes.) 

Not only can you feel the difference— but 
you can see it, too. After ordinary tires are 
guarding a boat dock, your Firestone 
Sup-R-Belt Wide Ovals will be taking you 
through bends like you were on tracks. Part 
of this is the fact that the Wide Oval is a 
double-belted, bias-ply tire. Part is the extra- 
wide surface of tread, and part is Firestone’s 
special way of reinforcing the sidewalls and 
bonding the tread to the body. When you’ve 
engineered as many winning sets of rubber as 
Firestone has, you get to know all the secrets! 


Strong tires make strong friends. 
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Ping-Pong player," he says. He cannot 
help think, he adds, of the sorrows of 
the world, but ‘‘the saddest day of my 
life is still the day they sent me to Van- 
couver." He does not smile. 

He belongs, of course, in some boy- 
hood novel now lost in the mustiness of 
a church rummage sale. John R. Tunis, 
the boys' author, would have loved him, 
but Tunis would have added some con- 
flict. As it is. even in adolescence, there 
hardly seems to have been even the small- 
est crisis. It was all shade and warmly 
American anecdotes: Brooks delivering 
papers to the house of Bill Dickey, try- 
ing to impress the old catcher with his 
arm and then throwing the paper on 
the roof; Brooks blowing the biggest 
bubble in a contest for a bike; Brooks, 
the center of attention but always hum- 
ble. His big decision seems to have been 
whether to play football and perhaps 
go to college or to go after a baseball con- 
tract. “Suppose 1 get hurt, what then?” 
he asked his mother. “Yes. that's true," 
his mother replied, worriedly. "We won’t 
force you. That's not our way." Bright- 
ening, she then said, “Ready for your 
hot chocolate?" 

Cut to Oakland and Frank Robinson, 
one of 10 children, solitary, silent, spend- 
ing most of his time in the playground 
or in a movie house, where he would 
watch films over and over before he 
would go home. “He was awfully thin 
when I first saw him,’’ says George 
Powles, his Oakland coach, "especially 
in the legs. He didn't talk much, and he 
was so shy about his legs that he wore 
an extra pair of socks and he pulled his 
pants down as low as he could." The 
slight body of Frank concerned Powles, 
and he prescribed a number of exer- 
cises. "Exercise!” says his mother. 
“That's all he'd do. He'd shake the 
house. Then he’d go out. come home 
for lunch and stay at the park till dark. 
Frank was old enough to work but he'd 
say he was goin' to play ball all his life. 
Lots of days he'd leave the house and 
say he was going to look for work, but 
we all know'd where he was. His broth- 
er would tell him, ‘You ain’t never gonna 
live long enough to sec the big leagues.* " 

No one back in Little Rock believed 
Brooks would see the majors, either, and. 
if so. not as an S80.000 player. “He 
couldn't run a lick," says his old junior 
high school coach. "He had good, quick 
hands but he didn't look like he’d ever 
be much of a hitter. If you were think- 


ing about a baseball future, we had half 
a dozen other boys you'd pick ahead of 
him just on looks. But he'd always man- 
age to do something to help you win." 
On the hoary scouting principle of speed 
plus great arm equals fine prospect. 
Brooks hardly deserved a cracked bat 
for signing. Only Paul Richards, hardly 
a hasty man. was convinced Brooks 
would be a star. "I'm telling you." he 
said in 1958, "this boy is going to be a 
star.” Then, with a proper Ziegfeld 
pause, he whispered, "A star, I tell you.” 

The Reds thought similarly of Frank 
down in Columbia, S.C. but he had a se- 
riously damaged arm and he had de- 
veloped a hostility toward whites, which 
was understandable. It was ignited by 
merciless vitriol, mostly racial, from a 
brigade along the first-base line. Hurt 
and confused, Frank grabbed a bat and 
started toward the stands. His manager 
stopped him but the scar remained. 
Lonely, age 19 and with an arm that 
throbbed while he tried to sleep. Frank 
packed his bags but was talked out of 
going back to Oakland. The next year 
Cincinnati Manager Birdie Tebbetts 
said, “He'll be in the lineup if he can 
throw from left field to second base. 
He’s a strange kid. He sits on the bench, 
shows no emotion at all. You wonder 
what's running through his mind.” 

Open and at ease. Brooks was almost 
instantly a part of the Orioles and the 
city, and he has not changed since. "I 
forget I'm living with a celebrity." says 
his wife Connie. "He's so patient. He's 
never moody, never sulks. I tell him, 
one of these days he's going to explode 
because he must be keeping it all in- 
side." He is. though, somewhat of a mil- 
itant advocate of player rights, especially 
involving schedules. Once, when asked 
if he was tired, he said certainly, his 
feet and legs were tired, and then, rais- 
ing his voice, he added, "There are just 
too many night games. There should be 
an open date after a night game on a get- 
away day. The owners make money from 
it — do we? No, but when it comes time 
to battle for a buck all they want to 
know is what you did. they don't want 
to know the conditions under which you 
had to play.” 

The complaint by Brooks is familiar, 
an ancient grumble, not one to remain 
indelible in the memory bank of base- 
ball. Had it been made by Frank Rob- 
inson first, though, there would have 
been resigned sighs and then a philo- 


sophical judgment like, well. “It's the 
old thing about spots and leopards.” 
His days in Cincinnati remain relentless. 
He was a brilliant performer with the 
Reds and one of the most disliked men 
in the league. “He doesn't play hard," 
said Don Zimmer, “he plays to hurt 
you." Later, as a teammate, he would 
say, “I was wrong. He's just a hell of a 
competitor." Frank was beyond intim- 
idation. Give him some "chin music” 
and he'd leave you with an L (loss) by 
your name: ask the obstinate Don Drys- 
dalc. Deck him with a punch, mess his 
face up and he'd wear your club out 
the rest of the season — ask the Braves 
and Eddie Mathews. 

But Frank's style of play does not 
trail him into his 15th season. It is the 
word attitude or what was his attitude; 
stamp “bad" beside the word and it is 
a fatal prognosis in baseball. Frank's 
trouble with the Reds seemed to begin 
with the departure of Tebbetts. Avun- 
cular and facile w ith con, Tebbetts chap- 
eroned Frank, made a litany of his abil- 
ities. Often, slyly spotting Frank mov- 
ing into the batting cage, Tebbetts would 
walk out to the outfield and stand with 
reporters with his back to the cage. Then 
he would suddenly say, “1 bet I know 
who's hitting. Listen to that crack. It 
could only be Frank Robinson.” 

Then came the arrival of Fred Hutch- 
inson, a tough, respected manager who 
hated to see talent squandered. Hutch- 
inson admired Frank's ability, but his 
relations with him were strained. He was 
annoyed by Frank's attitude, sometimes 
careless and resentful. Robinson smelled 
prejudice. "Listen." a coach told Frank, 
"when he chews you out he's doing it 
for your own good, not because he dis- 
likes you. Hutch never had your great 
natural ability. He hates to see you waste 
it." Then, in February of ’61, he pulled 
a gun on a cook in an all-night diner, 
w ith whom he had been exchanging dark 
glowers. "The cook," he said then, “had 
waved a knife and made a motion as if 
he was going to slit my throat. I just want- 
ed to show him I had something a little 
better than a knife." In jail he kept mut- 
tering something about being called a 
boy, that he was a man. He could be 
bailed out by 8 a.m. and he was. but 
not by club owner Bill DcWitt or any- 
body else from the Reds. 

Robinson never did forgive DeWitt 
for deserting him. Later DeWitt would 
tire of Frank's aggravations: mysterious 

continued 
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This is “The MacNab ,’’ Raeburn s 
famous portrait of the 1 2th Laird of the 
MacNab Clan, the one to which 
the makers of Dewar’s "White Label" 
belong. Some of the whisky in Dewar’s 
"White Label" continues to come from 
pot stills near Glendochart, home of the 
MacNab Clan since the 12th century. 



Dewar House, Haymarket, 
London, S.W. I, opened in 1908. 
Lots of interesting things here. 
Famous paintings like 
"The MacNab," and » 

“Thin Red Line." 

The Chantrey ^ 

Bust of Sir Walter 
Scott. And the 
worn, bescribbled 
tavern table on 
which Robert Burns 
wrote many of his 
poems. 




Tended Scotch Whisk* 

SCOTCH WHISKIES 

k °OUCT OF SCOTLAND 

Dewar & Sons I - 1 

distillers. 

P E s fo H xi# 




When John Dewar opened his shop he 
exemplified the virtues of the poor Scot of 
those days: grit, courage, thrift, plain living, 
honesty, a taste for hard work, and the 
vision to grasp a golden opportunity. 
For example, no one had yet dreamed of 
putting up Authentic Scotch Whisky 
in bottles. Here was an opportunity for 
John Dewar and he was quick to seize it. 
By the end of the century the annual 
output of Dewar's "White Label” 
had reached a million gallons. 




The “Fair City of Perth." Nothing 
much ever changes. The ships still 
come up the Firth of Tay to Perth. 
The people are durable and 
warmhearted. And the 
whiskies that go 
into the making of 
Dewar's “White 
Label" lie racked 
in aging sheds, 
sleeping the sleep 
of tranquillity. It’s a 
very easy place to 
make a Scotch of 
authentic character. 


Dewars 
never varies 


The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland. 


Last seen wearing 
ajantzen. 



Sometimes Dave Marr 
gets off course on purpose. 
And sometimes a gallery 
follows. The attraction? 
Could be Jantzen’s new 
Gold Medal shirt of 
T. D. Orion* acrylic. This 
one in regimental stripes. 
About $16. 

Larry Mahan likes the 
direction things are taking 
in his Gold Medal short 
sleeve shirt. About $12. 


jantzen 


THE BEST DIRECTION IS ORLON® 
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maladies, intransigent postures with 
Hutchinson, his unexemplary behavior 
on planes, his obscenities toward a re- 
porter, his influence on Vada Pinson and 
Leo Cardenas. “I’m much more ma- 
ture now," he says. “I’ve learned a lot. 
At Cincinnati I was just speaking up 
for the players because they came to 
me." The move to Baltimore, of course, 
did alter his vision of himself. He came 
to understand what the kid in a Chi- 
cago ghetto once said: “Doin' good's a 
hustle, too. Ain't it?” 

His view of last year’s Richie Allen 
dramatized his metamorphosis from out- 
law to Establishment. "It's a shame that 
a guy like Allen is wasting all that tal- 
ent," he said. "It hurts thespiritand har- 
mony of the club. He's done more harm 
with his behavior than his bat." 

The quote, to some, was laughable, 
but Frank was quietly laying one more 
block in the building of the new Rob- 
inson: he would make baseball do what 
it so seldom does — forget; he would be- 
come the first black manager in the ma- 
jors. His drive, once subtle, much more 
bold now, toward the only real racial bar- 
rier left in baseball draws a predictable 
reaction. The hard-line whites in base- 
ball smirk, the blacks do not care. Thai 
is, except for Jackie Robinson. 

Piqued by Frank’s apathy on civil 
rights, he wrote to him, “1 suppose, 
Frank, you feel your attitude will get 
you a manager's job and that some white 
people may like you better, but respect 
you is another thing. . . . But if this is 
your bag, so be it." 

Frank is deep in that bag, which is 
purely a matter of survival to him. Time 
crowds, the arm is still a crane that must 
be lifted every day, and with each day 
he sharply feels what Brooks Robinson 
said: "I don't think anybody will care 
what I did here 20 or 25 years from 
now.” The game has a place in Brooks' 
life, but that's all it has. Unlike Brooks, 
however, who seems indifferent toward 
the future, certain that another piece will 
fall neatly into the fabric of his life, 
there is no future for Frank outside of 
baseball. The game is the sum of w hat 
he is, and if you arc black and aging 
and each spring is a little death, you 
begin to wonder what all that brilliance 
was for, wonder whether it all, which 
began in obscurity, will end there, too. 
“The day I have to quit," he says, “will 
be the saddest day in my life.” He docs 
not smile. end 
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Blindfold your secretary 
and find out if the towels 
you’re using are as soft 
as Fort Howard’s. 


The softer the towel, the better 
the quality. Today all quality towels 
have good absorbency and wet 
strength. The difference between 
good quality towels and top quality 
towels is softness. 

Softness is a personal thing. 
There are laboratory tests to tell 
you which is the softer towel. 

But laboratories don’t use tow- 
els, people do. And they use softer 
towels longer. So they use less. 

And when it comes to softness 
our Palmer’ Handifold’ towel is the 
softest C-fold towel you can buy. 

Test it yourself. Blindfold your 


secretary. Then give her a Palmer 6 
Handifold’ towel and one of the 
towels you’re now using. Ask her to 
rub them between her fingers and 
tell you which one’s softer. She’ll 
probably choose the Fort Howard 
towel. 

Need a blindfold? Write us on 
your business letterhead and we’ll 
send our man over with a ‘‘Softness 
is a Personal Thing” test kit. 

It contains a blindfold and a 
sample of Palmer’ Handifold’ tow- 
els. Everything you need to make 
the test. 

Except the secretary. 


Fort Howard Paper 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 54305 B 


If you owned a farm in 1931, this 





could be the best thing that ever happened to it. 



This could be the picture 
of the end of a lifetime’s sweat 
and hopes and dreams. 

It could also be a picture 
of the beginning of their ful- 
fillment. 

It could depend on wheth- 
er or not the mortgage on the 
farm was held by Metropolitan 
Life. 

In 1931, we figured that 
between the Crash, the 
droughts, the pests, and the 
floods, farmers had enough 
problems without us adding 
to them. 

So instead of throwing 
good farmers off their land, 
we rented it back to them. 

We showed them how to 
build up their worn-out soil. 

We finished repairs they 
never had the cash to start. 

And, in the process, we 
helped them make enough 
money to buy the land back out- 
right. 

Since then, the farmers 
have done even better under 
their own management than 
ours. But still, we’ve been help- 
ing farmers and ranchers to 
the tune of more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of loans. 

And some of that help is 
going to grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of the 
men whose 1,648,000 acres of 
farmland might otherwise be 
wasteland. 

o Metropolitan Life 

We sell life insurance. 

But our business is life. 
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MY LIFE AND HIGH 
TIMES IN HARNESS 

by ROBERT C. GROVER 

The question that kept bugging me was why a pudgy 43-year- 
old tax accountant would want to strap on a parachute and 
leap into a pasture full of cow pies. Because it's there? 


T here is a certain correctional insti- 
tution located in upstate New York 
that has commanded a good deal of my 
attention from time to time. I have nev- 
er been an inmate but there were times 
when l earnestly prayed to be trans- 
formed into one. Twelve times, to be 
exact. My preoccupation with the pris- 
on was the result of its proximity to a 
parachute jump center where 1 got my- 
self involved a few years back. 

Why a 43-year-old tax accountant 
would suddenly get the urge to take up 
sky diving is a question Sigmund Freud 
might have been able to answer, but I 
am no Freud (actually. I’m Caspar 
Milquetoast). So I’ll spare you my ra- 
tionalizations. All I know is that one 
day I found myself announcing to my 
wife that l intended to take up sky div- 
ing. Her total lack of response and my 
own need to prove something probably 
provoked the next step: showing that I 
meant it. I discovered there was a jump 
center about an hour’s drive from my 
home, and — without investigating much 
further— 1 decided to go up there and 
look around. That may have been my 
basic error. This place was not what 
you’d call the ideal up-to-the-second 
jump center, as you will see. 

I arrived at the local airport one pleas- 
ant September afternoon, said I wanted 


to make a parachute jump and was pre- 
sented to a man we shall call Joe Sauer, 
who ran the jump center with a twin 
brother we shall call Rusty. Joe sized 
me up and asked. ’’You haven’t been 
drinking any beer, have you?’’ I replied 
truthfully that I had not. (He didn't ask 
about double martinis.) Joe then put 
me through four hours of prejump train- 
ing, took me aloft and let me make my 
first jump. 

If I had thought that would be the 
end of it, I was mistaken. I found that 
a single jump failed to prove whatever 
it was I was trying to prove, and I start- 
ed coming back for more. That’s when 
I began making the acquaintance of the 
local prison. 

The jump center, I soon discovered, 
was not recognized by the Parachute 
Club of America, because, said the PCA. 
there was no adequate landing area. 
What there was was a cow pasture, which 
occasionally contained cows. Joe reas- 
sured me not to worry about landing 
on one of them. “It doesn't bother the 
cows," he said. It bothered me, though. 
I never failed (except once) to land on, 
or in, one of the cow pies that infested 
the field. The exception was the time I 
landed in the power lines. 

One thing I had convinced myself of 
before I started was that the sport was 


in noway hazardous — it merely appeared 
hazardous. The way I had it figured, 
the chances of your chute not opening 
were about equal to the chances of win- 
ning first prize in the Irish Sweepstakes. 
Besides, you had two parachutes, not 
just one, so the odds against both of 
them not opening were even higher. 

I learned later that the above is a 
slight oversimplification. When you pull 
your ripcord and nothing happens at 
all, you have what is known as a total 
malfunction. If you must have a mal- 
function, this is far and away the best 
kind. In this case, your reserve chute, 
which you now pop, has nothing to get 
in its way and hinder it from inflating 
properly. As it happens, however, most 
malfunctions are not total. Usually trou- 
ble comes in the form of a partial mal- 
function. when you find yourself w ith a 
tangled bundle of cloth fluttering above 
your head. When this occurs, you must 
try to hand-feed your reserve chute ofT 
to the side, where it has a chance to in- 
flate properly. Otherwise you wind up 
with two malfunctions — the dreaded 
“double mal.” 

During my jumping days I saw a jump- 
er have this problem once— a fellow 
named Dan. from whom I picked up 
the phrase double mal. Dan was taking 
a long free fall when he began to tum- 
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LIFE AND HIGH TIMES continued 


blc uncontrollably. He took the pre- 
scribed action for this by immediately 
pulling his ripcord. Unfortunately, one 
of his shroud lines got hung up over 
the top of his canopy, nipping it in the 
middle and giving it a kind of wasp- 
waist effect known as a lincovcr, bow 
tie or Mac West. 

Dan knew instantly that he was in 
trouble and went for his reserve. But 
the malfunctioning main chute interfered 
with the second one, causing it to stream 
rather than balloon out properly, and 
he continued to plummet toward the air- 
port with two faulty parachutes fluttering 
above his head. Miraculously, he never 
hit the ground. Instead, he lit exactly 
on top of the biggest maple tree you 
ever saw and came crashing through it 
without hitting any major limbs. His two 
chutes caught in the top of the tree and 
gently arrested his fall. There he hung, 
swaying in the brcc/e, without a scratch. 
When they got him down, he held out 
his hands to demonstrate that they were 
steady as a rock, but I noticed he did 
talk in an unnaturally loud voice for a 
while. 

Most of the regulars 1 met in Joe 
Sauer's confraternity were young, but 
all seemed serious-minded about their 
avocation, which obviously occupied a 
great deal of their spare time. The spe- 
cial characteristic they had in common 
was a conviction that sky diving was an 
extremely meaningful personal outlet. 
None that I met was the obvious dare- 
devil type. (I understand there arc ex- 
ceptions to this. Several years ago a guy 
on the West Coast named Rod Pack 
jumped from 14.000 feet without a para- 
chute. The idea was to meet up with a 
friend who had jumped ahead of him car- 
rying two parachutes, and for Rod to 
take one of them, buckle it on and pull 
the ripcord— all at terminal velocity of 
120 mph. He reportedly got S 10.000 
for the stunt and some kind of a tine or 
scolding from the authorities.) 

The first thing you used to do when 
you arrived at the center for a jump 
was sign the manifest, like signing in 
for a round of golf at a crowded course. 
When it was your turn, you buckled 
the large main chute on your back, the 
small reserve on your chest, and had 
your jumpmaster check you out. The 
last thing you put on was a football- 
type helmet, designed not to protect your 
skull but your ears. As the chute snaps 


open, the heavy fabric risers go zinging 
past your head, posing a threat of au- 
ricular amputation. 

The center had a four-place Cessna 
for a jump plane. The pilot sat in the 
left front seat, with the right front scat 
as well as the right-hand door having 
been removed. The first jumper sat on 
the floor where the right seat used to 
be, facing the rear of the plane. The jump- 
master sat on the right rear seat, facing 
the first jumper. The man jumping sec- 
ond sat behind the pilot, and when his 
turn came he had to maneuver past the 
jumpmaster into position beside the open 
door. I never had to perform this bal- 
let. since I was always the first man to 
jump. Joe used to say putting the fat- 
test guy out first saved gas. 

The jump altitude for novices was 
2.500 feet. As you approached your al- 
titude. the jumpmaster gave you a little 
pep talk. 

"Now. 1 want to sec a good strong 
push-off and a good firm arch when 


you're clear,” he told me almost every 
time. "Get that head back and your 
arms and legs well out so your belt buck- 
le is your closest point to the earth. When 
you go in for your ripcord with your 
right hand, don't forget to pull your 
left hand in over your head so your 
body will remain stable." In reply, all I 
could ever do was nod dumbly and wish 
I were in that prison down below. 

As the exit point approached, the 
jumpmaster used to hunch forward in 
his scat and lean through the door open- 
ing, so he could guide the pilot in lining 
up the plane. My jumpmaster was al- 
ways Gcorgic Tumlo, and what I re- 
member most about Georgic. because 
at this point in the jump your brain is 
working feverishly and every little thing 
becomes etched in your mind, was how 
his face got all pushed out of shape by 
the propeller blast when he leaned out 
that open door. 

When we got close, the first command. 
"Stand by." was yelled. You pivoted 



on your rump 90° to your left so you 
faced the door opening. Then you 
grabbed the sides of the door frame and 
put your feet out onto the step, a piece 
of 2-by-6 lumber bolted to the bottom 
of the plane. At this point the jump- 
master signaled the pilot to cut the en- 
gine and then gave his second command, 
"On the step." Now it really got hairy. 
With your feet on the 2 by 6, you heaved 
your entire body out of the plane, swiv- 
eled to your left again and grabbed the 
wing strut. Now you were facing in the 
direction of the line of flight, your body 
stretched out almost parallel to the 
ground, face down. This was the mo- 
ment when that prison would look so 
good to me. ("The only thing those guys 
have to do is serve out their sentences.” 
a fellow jumper told me one time. "They 
don't have to jump out of this stupid air- 
plane.") Then a voice barked "Go!" 
and you felt a smart rap on your left 
shoulder. You kicked your legs back- 
ward. shoved off with your hands and 
you were on your own. 

A tremendous feeling of relief comes 
over you at that moment— not later when 
the chute opens, but the instant you 
shove off. No more decisions, no more 
battles, no more risk of dishonor. As 
for the chute, well, of course it w ill open, 
don’t be ridiculous. You go through the 
three-second countdown you have been 
taught: arch second, look second, reach 
second, puli'. Then you count to six. and 
if your chute hasn't opened by then, 
you drop your ripcord and reach for 
your reserve chute. 

Ordinarily, it is a point of honor for 
a jumper not to drop his ripcord. This 
has humanitarian implications. The rip- 
cord handle weighs about half a pound, 
and such an object dropped from 2,500 
feet or so can wreak all sorts of damage 
on objects below. The exception to this 
caveat, of course, is a malfunction. In 
those cases the jumper needs both hands. 

One of the refinements of modern 
sport parachutes is a device called a de- 
ployment sleeve, something the Russians 
really did invent a number of years ago. 
It drastically reduces the possibility of 
the chute's fouling on opening, and it 
markedly cushions the opening shock. 
In the three-second jump-and-pull sit- 
uation I have been describing, your body 
has very little time to pick up speed, 
and the deployment sleeve virtually elim- 
inates the opening shock. You hear a 


faint whomp, your body is tugged gent- 
ly upright and that beautiful canopy bil- 
lows out above you in all its glory. You 
hang there in the sky. with a view that's 
hard to beat, and listen for the talker to 
guide you in. (The talker, in the case of 
my jump center, was a man on the ground 
with a bullhorn whose function it was 
to guide novice jumpers toward the place 
they were supposed to come down. Now- 
adays. I understand, they use ground-to- 
air intercoms built into the jump hel- 
mets.) At this moment, the realization 
that the worst thing that can happen to 
you now is breaking a leg seems hilar- 
ious. A minute ago you were worried 
about how they were going to get you 
scraped off the landscape. 

On my eighth jump I wound up in 
the power lines. It happened this way. 
Most jump centers insist that if a jump- 
er is over 35 years old. or if he weighs 
over 175 pounds, he must use a 32-foot 
chute, one that lets him down easy, as a 
special precaution against broken bones. 

I qualified on both weight and age. but 
1 was renting my equipment, and not 
owning a 32-foot chute was one of this 
center's cavalier quirks. So I made sev- 
en jumps with a 28-foot chute and had 
no trouble the impact felt like a fall 
of about four feet. But for jump No. 8 
they got me a 32-footer, and it threw 
the talker off by making my descent so 
slow. As a result I drifted too far. 

One might ask why l didn't use my 
own judgment as I neared the ground. 
After all, if you can't sec power lines 
from up there, where can you see them 
from? Well, blame Pete Anderson for 
that. Pete, a 19-year-old novice at the 
center, broke his ankle the week before 
because he used his own judgment. The 
last instructions he received on his fate- 
ful jump were. "Eyes on the horizon, 
legs tight together, don't turn the chute." 
Pete promptly forgot all three, and he 
hit the ground at a sharp angle, left 
foot first. His ankle broke in three places. 
The moral was not wasted on me: al- 
ways obey the talker. 

But as I demonstrated my renewed 
faith in the talker on my next jump, 
what I didn't realize was that I had drift- 
ed so far past the intended landing area 
(the cow pasture) that the trees inter- 
fered w ith the talker's line of sight. Not 
perturbed, he kept saying things like. 
"You're doing fine: just hold that head- 
ing." Funny, I thought, it looks just as 
contiiturri 
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LIFE AND HIGH TIMES rontinurd 


If you just want 
to look good, 
don't light it. 



White Owl Miniatures & Demi-Tips. 


White Owl 


On the other hand, 
if you’d like to taste 
the small, mild 
cigar with all the 
flavor of a large 
cigar, go ahead. 


though I’m headed for those power lines. 
No sooner had the thought crossed my 
mind than my rear end slammed into 
the top wire. 

From the ground the wires look about 
as big around as a pipe cleaner, but 
when you're sitting on one you find they 
have the thickness of a man's thumb. 
This one started flailing vigorously. It 
tossed me straight up, after which I plum- 
meted straight down again. I knew, or 
hoped, that one wire alone couldn't hurt 
me. but that if I touched two at the 
same time I had had it. I exerted enor- 
mous mental effort to make myself thin, 
and apparently it worked, because on 
the second descent 1 dropped straight 
through the wires and stopped in mid- 
air as my chute tangled in an adjacent 
tree, a la lucky Dan. I hung there be- 
low the lowest wire, but still 15 feet 
above the ground, with my shroud lines 
gently rubbing the wires. I am living tes- 
timony to the fact that nylon is a non- 
conductor of electricity. 

I quit my sky diving career soon af- 
terward. This was not a direct result of 
my wire jump. I made four more jumps 
after that, but jump No. 8 took a lot of 
the bloom off the rose. So did jump 
No. 10. 1 made that one in such deep twi- 
light that the talker couldn't even spot 
me in the gloom as I descended. I com- 
pleted the jump about 10 yards from 
the edge of a pond — not a very big pond, 
but a deep one. Since it usually took 
me about five minutes to unbuckle my 
harness after hitting the ground, I could 
imagine how long it would take in the 
middle of the pond. Maybe forever. 
Things were a mite casual around there, 
as I said. 

Among the regular jumpers, I was the 
senior by a good 10 years, and I sensed 
that they regarded me as a mild curios- 
ity. My friends and neighbors, nonjump- 
ers all, made it clear how they regarded 
me. But basically, my quitting was the 
result of none of these things. I think I 
quit because I finally realized that 1 had 
been trying to prove the unprovable. I 
had even more rationalizations for quit- 
ting than I had for starting — but again, 
I'm not going to burden you with that. 
It's been five years since my last jump, 
and it will be even longer before my 
next. In fact, you couldn't get me to 
jump today if you paid me as much as 
they paid Rod Pack. Or put me in that 
nearby prison. end 
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F YOU HAD 
TOCOMPETE 
WITH GM, FORD 
AND CHRYSLER 
WHAT WOULD 
YOU DO? 




You'd introduce the Matador. A car that even the dollar-conscious 
family man would find hard to resist. 


You'd make the Javelin the hai 
even at the risk of c 




You'd start a small car revolution by 
coming out with America's first subcompact: the Gremlin. 


You’d give the Hornets 
wouldn't find 


The Matador was designed to make 
the other intermediates look stingy. 

It has more room for you and your 
family than any other car in its class. 

To make the ride even more com- 
fortable, we built it on a longer wheel- 
base than you get with Torino, Satellite 
and Chevelle. 

As you can see. when we redesign a 
car. as we did with the Rebel, (so much 
so that we changed its name) we don’t 
merely glamorize it. 

In times like these, we thought 
extra room for no extra money would 
be appreciated. 


The Gremlin, in addition to its 
trend setting proclivities, beats the com- 
petition to the punch another way. 

By being more fun to drive. 

The chief reason for this is that the 
Gremlin comes with a 6 cylinder engine 
as standard equipment. 

Instead of the 4 that the other sub- 
compacts give you. 

The maneuverability of the Grem- 
lin is another contributor to the fun. 

Its turning circle, at 33 feet, is 3 
feet less than Volkswagen’s. 

So, if you're going to buy an Ameri- 
can made subcompact, buy the original. 


The new Javelin may not be quite 
as lovable as the old Javelin, but it’s ST 
lot tougher. 

We made it longer, wider and lowef* 
to make it ride better. 

And to make it look better while it’* 
riding better, we sculptured the hood in- 
to a fast, glacial slope, and we raised the 
fenders around the tires. 

If that isn’t enough for you to in- 
timidate friends and/or competitors^ 
we're offering a range of engines up to a 
401 CID 4-barrel V-8. 

We may lose a few librarians for 
customers, but we think we’ll gain a few* 
purists. 

If you had to compete with GM, Ford and Chr> 

To locate your nearest American Motors dealer or to get your copy of the new 1971 American 





st looking sporty car in America, 
sing some people off. 




You’d design the Sportabout. A car that could do more for the American 
housewife than all the haircoloring, lip gloss and false eyelashes put together. 



You'd make the Ambassador the only car line in America with both 
air-conditioning and automatic transmission as standard equipment. 


^ The Hornet, dedicated to the prop- 
osition that little doesn't have to mean 
heap, gives you a standard engine 
hat’s 62 cubic inches bigger and 35 
horsepower stronger than the Maverick’s. 

Our two-door generously makes 
~oom lor one more passenger than theirs. 

And when it comes down to details. 
*we give you a step-on parking brake, a 
counterbalanced hood and a glove box. 
• Whereas they give you a pull handle 
brake, a prop-up hood and no glove box. 

Yet the list price of the two cars is 
.virtually the same. 

y It would appear that the Hornet is 
a the better buy. 


The Sportabout will make the 
American housewife feel more like a 
woman and less like a teamster. 

It’s styled along the lines of a sports 
car instead of a station wagon. 

And with a turning circle identical to 
V W’s, it's easy to handle. 

Now ladies, you can park without 
the danger of developing your biceps. 

And let’s face it girls, the 58.3 cubic 
feet of load space is plenty for most of 
the things you do. 

So you can see why we like to think 
of the Sportabout as our little contribu- 
tion to Woman's Liberation. 


The Ambassador isn’t one of those 
so called “luxury cars" which have the 
temerity to ask you to pay extra for 
the features that make them really 
luxurious. 

The Ambassador is a legitimate lux- 
ury car. Not by mere decree, but be- 
cause it’s got the goods. 

Nonetheless, its price is competitive 
with Galaxie. Impala and Fury. 

We could go on with details about 
coil spring seats, upholstery, etc., but 
why embroider a very clear proposition. 

At American Motors, luxury isn't 
something we just talk about, it's a value 
that we express in tangible terms. 


ler what would you do? PI American Motors 

'tors* catalog, call, no charge (800) 243-6000 any time, any day. In Connecticut (800) 942-0655. 



Read this. 

%u might decide our high price 
isn't high enough. 


OLDJAVLOf} 



mar u V ' ' i nine 


FRANKFORT. KY 


LOUISVILLE. K 


OUDjAYLOf} 

The name of the best-selling pre- 
mium-priced Bourbon in the U.S.A. 
It’s been a famous name in Bourbons 
since 1887. 


We make Old Taylor in this castle. 
We’ve been making the King of Bour- 
bons here for nearly a century. (And 
one thing’s for sure, when you make 
Bourbon in a castle, it had better be 
the best Bourbon in the land. 


Jr. 


That’s Col. Edmund H. Taylor, 
An authentic 


genius and father of 
Old Taylor Bour- 
bon. Born Feb. 12, 
1830, in Columbus, 
Kentucky. Two of 
his ancestors were 
presidents of the 
United States — 

J ames Madison and 
Zachary Taylor. 





Quality has always been the 
watchword at the castle. We still draw 
our limestone water from the spring 
that Col. Taylor discovered. Still tend 
our mash as tenderly as he did. 

OF 

„ , TOPMOST 

Q || | CLASS 


v Many people tried to 
copy Old Taylor. Finally, 
an angry Col. Taylor 
started signing every 
bottle (even changed 
the color of his label 
to a distinctive 
, yellow) to foil would- 
be imitators. It’s still 
our guarantee you’re 
getting the genuine 
article. 



Old Taylor. What the label can’t tell you, the flavor can. 
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PUT IT ON . . . 

|® Blowing the whistle as official 
starter for a bicycle race in Bal- 
timore was a miniskirted home- 
town girl, better known as strip- 
per Blaze Starr. Blaze gets a lot 
of requests to do things like this, 
which she accepts as part of her 
civic duty. But she doesn't real- 
ly cycle any more. She keeps in 
condition by jogging. And what 
is her condition? It's 42-25-38, 
that's what her condition is. 

. . . AND TAKE IT OFF 
Meanwhile, back at Cleveland’s 
Pepper Pike Club, there was 
Ohio Governor .lames A. Rhodes, 
a bit late for a golf date. No mat- 
ter, he dispatched an aide to pick 
up some golf togs, took his clubs 
and started play ing in his busi- 
ness suit. Sixth tee, back came 
the man with the golf clothes. 
Rhodes stopped the game — 
stripped briskly to his shorts and 
socks — and changed costumes. 
And that's how the governor 
keeps in condition. Blaze. 

They all laughed when Jockey 
Willie Shoemaker went out for 
basketball. His team, the Record 
Breakers, met Composer Burt 
Bacharach’s Hightoncs in a char- 
ity game to raise funds for the 
Horsemen's Benevolent and 
Protective Association in Del 
Mar, Calif. But who scored the 
first basket — a neat 15-footer — 
and provided the spark that fired 
the Breakers to a runaway 61- 
41 victory? Right. 

Keep your eye on Willie. 
That’s Willie playing out there 
at center court. In the elevator 
sneakers. 

Fund-raising also was behind 
that party staged by California 
Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. 
Ed Reineckc to boost the Sac- 
ramento Symphony. Act or Don 
DeFore auctioned off Robert 
Stack’s golf bag, SI 05, and a 
dozen of Bing Crosby’s golf 
balls — which drew 61c each over 
the list price, probably because 
they were autographed. Then the 
Reincckes donated a real, live 


horse named Mister F.d, which 
sold for SI 10, and the whole 
fun affair raised some S20.000. 
But one more thing: Mister Ed 
really turns out to be Missus 
Ed — he /she is quite pregnant — 
and what the buyer gets is the 
baby to be. Watch this space 
for further details. 

Special Sporting Award to a man 
who may be out of Schlitz but 
never out of beer: 

Ever since 1 896, Charles Haw- 
kins has been visiting the Holly 
Bush Inn at Staffordshire, Eng- 
land for a few pints of that 
good old mild. Now the brew- 
ery supplying the pub has de- 
cided to give 88-year-old Charlie 
free beer for the rest of his 
life. Charlie's wife Martha, who 
is 83, doesn't mind since, "He 
never has too much, and he's 
always home on time." But 
lest one put too much im- 
portance on the stuff, Martha 
says, "It isn’t the beer which 
has kept him going all these 
years. It’s my elderberry wine.” 

The spicy story of the week in- 
volves young Ben Colman, scion 
of the Colman mustard family. 
He was helicoptering to his cot- 


tage in Oxfordshire W'hen the 
whirlybird faltered. So he crash- 
landed safely, picking out an 
appropriate spot. Field of mus- 
tard, of course. 

♦ The San Francisco Opera 
opened with Tosco, which is a 
pretty sporty affair all by itself. 
But there at the halftime break 
wax Charley Krueger, the 49or 
defensive tackle, with all his 270 
pounds neatly fitted into a tux- 
edo, escorting Kristin Adler, 
whose dad is general director of 
the opera. Krueger confessed to 
a little bit of coaching: "Kris 
gave me some material, like a 
playbook,” he said. He studied 
it and, "It made the opera much 
more enjoyable for me." And, 
listen, about the clothes: "I 
knew that I was supposed to rent 
tails, but I just didn't have the 
courage.” 

The Twins’ Dave Boswell has 
22 new stitches in his pitching 
hand — he was "scuffling" with 
teammate Paul Ratliff and ne- 
glected to put down the glass 
he was holding at the time. 
Let's see, now. In two years Bos- 
well has: I ) cut himself with a 
fishing knife, 2) been bitten by 


a snake, 3) gotten into a fight 
with a fan in a stadium park- 
ing lot, 4) flattened teammate 
Bob Allison, who was trying 
to act as a peacemaker, and 
then 5) been flattened himself 
by soon-to-bc-fired Manager 
Billy Martin and 6) wrecked 
his pitching motion by, as he 
says, walking around in tight 
shoes— a mistake which brought 
on a condition not lo be con- 
fused with the one that wrecked 
his form of 1969. That, he ex- 
plains, was caused by "a frog 
in my upper back." 

The following fish story is rat- 
ed X— 

Anglers the world over will 
be dismayed to learn that a 
gang of scientists is planning a 
sneaky new lure for Nessic, 
the Loch Ness monster. The 
crew, from an institution called 
the Academy of Applied Sci- 
ences at Belmont, Mass., will 
pour into the Scottish lake some 
"sex essences" of cels, sea cows, 
sea lions and fish. And if that 
fails to stir up Nessie, they 
plan to play underwater tapes 
of cels and sea lions eating, fight- 
ing and mating. 

Pay no attention, Nessic. Stay 
down there, old girl. What do 
they think this is: Denmark? 
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college football/ Den Jenkins 


For Easterners, prospecting doesn’t pay off 

Penn State took a trip to the Rockies seeking victory No. 24, only to get buried in a Buffalo stampede. As 
a result, blase Colorado students have decided that football is almost as much fun as parties and pot 



A lot of things have been buried in 
the lofty old Rockies over the years. 
More than a few skiers, for example, 
and a scattering of snowmobile pilots. 
Loads of gold and silver and lead, 
too, not to forget some of the grizzled 
miners who dug for it and then couldn't 
remember where after celebrating their 
discoveries in the creaking saloons. But 
now, something else lies lost in those 
Western wilds: college football's longest 
winning streak. Penn State, the Alleghe- 
ny mountain boys, went prowling in the 
Rockies for the first lime last week and 
found out what life in the real moun- 
tains is all about (see cover). 

It had been 31 game days since 
Penn State had known what it was 
like to lose. All the way back to the 
third game of 1967. There had been a 
tie in the Gator Bowl after that sea- 
son, but Joe Patcrno's Nittany Lions 
had then won 23 straight, including a 
couple of Orange Bowl squeakers over 
Kansas and Missouri. But this was a 


new season, and a lot of the stars of 
the streak had left. Penn State's open- 
ing victory over Navy by 55-7 had 
proved only that most Eastern teams — 
the second-line ones, at least — were as 
feeble as ever. Now came a far different 
problem. 

A game with rugged, physical, head- 
hunting Colorado out there in the 
high country, that would prove some- 
thing, Patcrno admitted. The win streak 
was impressive, of course, but there 
had been a good many Navys, Boston 
Colleges. MaryJands and Ohios in the 
middle of it. There were some who had 
felt all along that the streak was re- 
alistically more like eight in a row, figur- 
ing that was about as many first-rate 
teams as the Lions had whipped o\cr 
those years. 

Paterno himself was e\en getting a 
little weary of the streak, certainly 
tired of all the talk about it. and of the 
pressure that steadily had been building. 
Early in the week he said, “Frankly, 


we'll probably prove more about what 
kind of people we are when we lose. 
You know, the recovery-from-advcrsity 
bit and all that.” 

Colorado certainly gave him the 
chance. The Buffs of Eddie Crowder 
did not just snap the win streak (on 
what might have been the most glo- 
riously sunny and refreshing day in 
the history of mankind): they are an- 
other of those Big Bad Eight teams, 
and they simply took the streak and 
crushed it like an avalanche coming 
down on a mine shack. Colorado start- 
ed beating the Easterners on the first 
play of the afternoon with an in- 
terception and did not stop beating them 
until the score was 41-13, the gun had 
sounded and the Colorado players were 
lined up for those post-game wind 
sprints they call “Jingle Jangle." a lit- 
tle morale thing they have. By then 
the Colorado fans were doing something 
they have never before had occasion 
to do. They were chanting, “We're 
No. I!" Just like the folks at Ohio 
State and Texas and Southern Cal. 

The game was the biggest thing that 
ever happened to Colorado football, of 
course. It was the big chance. National 
television, national press and a highly 
rated opponent from the mysterious 
East. But, ironically, the town seemed 
as if it sort of hated to think about it dur- 
ing the week. 

Boulder has had only infrequent mo- 
ments of football glory. Way back in 
the 1930s there had been Whizzer White 
for one brief year. He took the Buf- 
faloes to the Cotton Bowl. The 1956 
team made the Orange Bowl, largely on 
the strength of playing No. 1 Oklahoma 
a close one. Then came the Sonny Gran- 
dclius era, when the team added the neu- 
tral color of black to its gold and sil- 
ver — black for the color of Sonny’s heart, 
some fans said. Sonny chopped out a 9- 
1 season with the likes of Joe Romig 


JOHN TARVER'S SHORT SCORING PLUNGE STARTS THE BUFFS TOWARD RUNAWAY WIN 
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and Jerry Hillebrand, and won another 
Orange Bowl trip, but then Colorado 
went to jail in a recruiting scandal. Bust- 
ed again. And in came Eddie Crowder, 
mild and pipe-smoking, a bit of a re- 
flection of his old master at Oklahoma, 
Bud Wilkinson. 

Since 1963 Crowder has been trying 
to put it all together. “What we need is 
two good seasons back to back,” he 
was saying last week. “Colorado has 
never had that. Not necessarily two Big 
Eight championships, just two good 
teams. Bowl teams. That will help turn 
the fans into the rabid sort you sec at 
other places.” 

So Boulder was fascinatingly quiet all 
week. Unlike a Fayetteville or a Baton 
Rouge, there were no banners strewn 
around town commanding the BulTs to 
do this thing to the Lions. Nobody wore 
gold and silver and black the way people 
wear red everywhere at Arkansas or Ne- 
braska. There was only one marquee on 
a business establishment that made a ref- 
erence to the game. A lire store had a sign 
that said simply, "Beat Penn State.” 
Quite a few signs, though, said “Don’t 
berate, participate. Join the PTA.” 

Assistant Athletic Director Fred Ca- 
sotti tried to explain it. “Most people 
in Colorado arc from somewhere else,” 
he said. “We're transients. The school 
is sophisticated, and there are always 
those mountains for diversion. But main- 
ly we haven’t had the howling, consis- 
tent success that attracts national atten- 
tion and instills pride in the fans. We're 
getting there, though.” 

Some of the diversions were obvious. 
Boulder sits at the foot of the Rockies, 
and they were splashed with snow. On 
game day, in fact, right there on good 
old Sept. 26, the ski area of Eldora, 
only 24 miles away, opened up. Mean- 
while, The Hill near the campus was pop- 
ulated as usual with its hordes of mill- 
ing hippies, the kind of people who made 
Boulder a stop on the peace circuit a 
few years ago when they heard that Cal- 
ifornia was going to fall into the ocean. 

This was the school, then, that was ex- 
pected to have the best chance of end- 
ing Penn State's run: a school noted for 
its inconsistency and indifference, its so- 
phistication and diversions, a school half 
stocked with long-haired fun types dis- 
cussing new mountain crags to start a 
commune on, and half stocked with the 
other kind, those afraid even to drive 
past The Hill for fear that some fleas 


might leap off the hippie cloaks and 
sandals and jam the engines of their 
Maseratis. 

Somewhere in between, however. Ed- 
die Crowder had worked a few football 
players into the “party school,” as it 
has been called, an odd assortment of 
musclemen who just might turn Boulder 
into one of those Fayettevilles after 
all. So Colorado unleashed on startled 
Penn State a squad of vicious hitters 
led by a tall, strong defensive end 
named Herb Orvis, from Flint, Mich.; 
a tall, strong linebacker named Rick 
Ogle, from Bozeman. Mont., and a 
short, strong safety named “Bad Dude” 
Stearns. When they can't find anything 
else to hit, they hit each other. They 
hit Penn State early with some pride- 
bending tackles and interceptions, and 
jumped out in front 13-0. Then they 
started hitting on offense with the in- 
vogue triple option, which Penn State 
had not seen much of. Colorado just 
ran and ran off the triple, sending a 
bouncing tailback named John Tarver, 
from Bakersfield, Calif, around the 
ends with option pitches, and Fullback 
Ward Walsh, from Weavcrville, Calif, 
slicing up the middle. 

The pass was there, too, radared in 
on Penn State's three-deep secondary, 
and Quarterback Jim Bratten, another 
Californian, used it just when he needed 
to. Colorado drove 71 yards for the 
touchdown that made the score 20-7 at 
halftime, and called on another transient 
to put the thing away on the second- 
half kickoff. Cliff Branch, a 9.3 dart from 
Houston, had been waiting a year to 
get eligible at CU, and Crowder had 
been trying to stay patient, anticipating 
what Branch could give to his team. 
Speed and moves. 

Branch took the kickoff 97 yards away 
from the Penn State goal, came up the 
right-middle of the field, got a couple 
of good blocks, flashed into the open, 
stepped out of a tackle about midfield — 
and w hoosh. Colorado had it nailed now, 
27-7, and Fred Casotti planned to kid 
Crowder that Branch wasn't so fast, ac- 
tually. seeing as how it had taken him 
12 seconds to go 97 yards. 

If Branch's dazzling return didn't 
finally take everything out of Penn 
State, then the Colorado defense did 
only moments later. Paterno’s team 
tried to fight back, the way a team ac- 
customed to winning does, partly on 
instinct, perhaps. Its two fast and pow- 


erful runners. Franco Harris and Ly- 
dell Mitchell, kept punching away, and 
the Lions drove 66 yards to a first 
down at the Buff's six-yard line. A 
Lion score then would have made it 27- 
14 and would at least have given 
Penn State some hope, although Col- 
orado had looked so clearly superior 
that you couldn't imagine Crowder 
being very worried. At any rate, Col- 
orado's defense held at the two, after 
four plays, with Orvis and Ogle and 
another top transient. Rich Varriano 
from Minnesota, doing the biggest job. 

It was all over then for sure, except 
for the scoreboard operator. And Joe 
Patcrno. as anxious to leave now as he 
had been unanxious to come, was gra- 
cious and honest in his new role as the 
loser of a football game. 

“We were outcoached, outplayed, out- 
hit and outscored,” he said. “It’s as sim- 
ple as that. The trip wasn't a total loss, 
though. My wife got to sec the Rock- 
ies. Sue had never been out of Western 
Pennsylvania. She woke me up this 
morning pointing and said, "Have you 
seen those mountains?" 

The game took on so many elements 
of a Colorado romp that it was dif- 
ficult to tell exactly how good the 
Buffs might be, or whether Penn State 
can be that bad. There was no ques- 
tion that Colorado had more muscle, 
infinitely better quarterbacking and a 
fine, varied attack, with Crowder us- 
ing the triple option off the I-for- 
mation to get more flexibility with the 
forward pass. Colorado also had the 
tough defense for which Penn State 
was noted before it graduated its Mike 
Reids and Dennis Onkotzes. 

There can't be a better defensive 
end than Herb Orvis, who did two 
years in the Army before Crowder got 
him to Colorado. There can't be many 
linemen better than Rich Varriano. 
And there can't be a meaner safety 
than Bad Dude Stearns, who has his 
head shaved and openly admits he 
wants to become known as the most 
insane hitter in the history of football. 
Only a sophomore. Bad Dude may 
not live that long. If he doesn't kill him- 
self running into things, he may get as- 
sassinated in the still of the night by an 
aggrieved opponent. Bad Dude could 
become the first player to discover how 
to throw a shoulder at somebody on 
his way to church. 

Well, Colorado will find out how good 

continued 
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it is. The olherBigEight baddiesare com- 
ing up, and so is surprising Air Force. 
Right now, though, Colorado is cele- 
brating its biggest win ever in football, 
and if word of it filters around to that 
other half of the campus, the one on 
The Hill letting its hair grow, the Rock- 
ies might be in for a kind of madness 
that no prospector could ever have 
dreamed of. 


THE WEEK 

by SANDY TREADWELL 


EAST 

1. WEST VIRGINIA (3-0) 

2. PENN STATE (1-1) 

3. BOSTON COLLEGE (2-0) 

"Well, we didn't do much right, but we did 
get the game played," said Coach Ben 
Schwartzwaldcr after Kansas defeated his 
troubled Syracuse Orangemen 31-14. There 
were rumors of protests and violence in Syra- 
cuse all week, and twice, at the suggestion 
of Police Chief Thomas Sardino, Mayor Lee 
Alexander considered obtaining a court or- 
der to cancel it all. On Saturday morning 
Alexander decided the game should be 
played. Security precautions included a six- 
foot wire fence around the field in Archbold 
Stadium, and the Syracuse players were 
bused in under guard. One hundred uni- 
formed policemen were in the stadium and 
50 plainclothcsmcn were scattered through 
the stands. Some 60 placard-carry ing pick- 
ets appeared, and during the game tear 
gas was used to control a disturbance on 
property adjoining the campus. Not sur- 
prisingly, Kansas Coach Pepper Rodgers 
found little pleasure in his team's victory. 
"I was concerned about what might hap- 
pen at the game," he said. "I'm sure it af- 
fected our kids. But I'm positive it af- 
fected the Syracuse kids more." 

West Virginia, which must be considered 
the Bast's top team after Penn State's de- 
feat by Colorado, has the nation's leading 
offense. In three games the Mountaineers 
have gained 1,808 yards and scored 139 
points. Against VMI in Morgantown last 
Saturday they led 27-0 after the first quar- 
ter and finished the day with 545 yards and 
a 47 10 win. Bob Gresham got three TDs 
for West Virginia, Pete Wood two more. 
"The fun is over," said Mountaineer Coach 


Bobby Bowden, a compulsive worrier. 
“Now we have to get ready for Indiana 
and Penn State." 

Halfback Fred Willis scored three of the 
Eagles' four touchdowns as Boston College 
flew over Navy 28-14. Princeton, shut out 
by Rutgers a year ago in football's cen- 
tennial game, mastered the Scarlet Knights 
this time. 


SOUTH 

1. MISSISSIPPI (2-0) 

2. AUBURN (2-0) 

3. ALABAMA (2-1) 

Just when Coach John Ray and his Ken- 
tucky Wildcats should have been settling 
dow n to final preparations — films and a team 
meeting — for their game against Archie 
Manning, a crisis developed. The team man- 
agers had packed the wrong game jerseys. 
Saturday morning was spent in a frantic 
search for new uniforms. Finally it was dis- 
covered that a Jackson sporting goods store 
had some nondescript blue ones, and the 
harried managers bought up a supply. As 
it turned out, the 46,201 spectators in Me- 
morial Stadium did not even notice; it 
was their own Ole Miss Rebels who looked 
nondescript. 

Kentucky used something called a Z-Cut- 
off Rush, which translated means that a lot of 
those blue jerseys poured in on Manning, 
forcing him to miss with his first seven pass- 
es. Nearly as disabling as the Kentucky 
rush was the afternoon's oppressive humidity 
and 90 heat. "Our receivers ran so much 
they got hot, and they got leg cramps," 
Manning explained. "It's hard for anybody 
to play in these conditions. We just wore 
down." Still, Archie completed two touch- 
down passes to his favorite receiver, Floyd 
Franks, and the Rebels managed a 20-17 
victory over the team that upset them a 
year ago. 

Shug Jordan turned 60 years old the day 
before Auburn’s game with Tennessee, an 
occasion that allowed the Tigers' coach a 
moment of introspection. "I had debated 
with myself what to do in the event we 
won the toss," he said. "You know, they 
say that insecurity is a sign of getting old." 
Jordan's team showed that youth wasn't 
terribly secure either. The Tigers lost the 
ball eight times on six fumbles and two in- 
terceptions. The Vols didn't fare much bet- 
ter; they had four passes intercepted and 
lost two fumbles. "Stupid calls on my part 
and some poor execution killed us," said 
Coach Bill Battle after the game. What real- 
ly clinched Auburn's 36-23 win was the per- 
formance of junior Quarterback Pat Sul- 
livan. He broke his own school record for 


total offense by running for 70 yards and 
passing for 268. In the locker room Jordan 
was feeling old and crusty as he turned his 
attention to the artificial surface in Birming- 
ham's Legion Field. "A bunch of sadists 
invented it and promulgated it, and people 
in the press box and others who promote it 
should be forced to play on it.” 

In Tuscaloosa. Alabama placed an eight- 
man front on defense in order to make Flor- 
ida's John Reaves hurry his passes and sent 
two defenders out to cover Receiver Carlos 
Alvarez. The result was a humbling 46-1 5 de- 
feat for the highly ranked Gators. They man- 
aged more first downs on penalties I four) 
than by passing (three) and were limited to 
just 41 yards rushing. Perhaps most humili- 
ating of all, however, w as a 30-yard run by a 
mysterious Alabama player in the fourth 
quarter. His name, later determined to be 
that of a senior non-lctterman, RodSteakley, 
was not in the Tide's game roster. 

The only excitement during LSU's 24-0 
v ictory over Rice in Baton Rouge was pro- 
vided by the lighting system in Tiger Sta- 
dium. Near the end of the third quarter 
two-thirds of the lights suddenly went out. 
The game was halted for eight minutes, and 
then the coaches and refeTte decided to re- 
sume play. All of which proved that the 
Rice Owls perform no better in the dark. 

Two teams. Georgia Tech and North Car- 
olina, demonstrated that after years of dis- 
appointment their football programs have 
been revitalized. Tech dispatched Miami 31- 
21 for its third straight and the Tar Heels 
routed Maryland 53-20. Some Carolina stu- 
dents had a message for Tom McMillcn, 
the super schoolboy basketballer who made 
a last-minute jump from the Tar Heels to 
Maryland last month, ostensibly at his par- 
ents’ insistence. They displayed a banner 
that read; "Tom — Say Hi To Your Mom." 

South Carolina scored in the fourth quar- 
ter to tie N.C. Slate 7-7, 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (2-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (2-1) 

3. TEXAS TECH (2-1) 

More than five hours before the game against 
the Texas Longhorns was to begin, the stu- 
dents of Texas Tech began to assemble out- 
side the gates of Jones Stadium in Lub- 
bock. But only 15,000 seats were provided 
for the university's 20,000 students. Chaos 
ensued. Half an hour before the gates were 
to open the students became an impatient 
mob. They broke through one of the en- 
trances and began claiming seats all over 
the stadium. So many standing-room spaces 
were sold that attendance in the 41,500- 

continued 
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He agreed to tell about our tire. 
We agreed not to tell his name. 



This is a true story about a tire al- 
most too good to be true. A tire that's 
33% stronger— that gives 30% better 
mileage— than even our fiberglass- 
belted tire. 

The story's from a state trooper. 
An expert on highway driving .. .and 
highway safety. We can give you his 
story but not his name. Because nei- 
ther the trooper nor his state can lend 
their names to any product. So his 
face is masked, his uniform disguised. 

"I've been driving a patrol car for 
14 years now. and I guess I've tried 
every kind of tire. But never anything 
like these Lifesaver Radials. The way 
they hold the road on curves and in 
the rain is . . . well, it's fantastic. But the 
really amazing thing is the mileage. 
We get three or lour times as much 
wear out of Litesavers as we do from 
specially built patrol tires." 

You can hear the same kind of 
testimony from troopers across the 
country now riding on B.F. Goodrich 
Radials. Exactly the same tires you 
can buy. 

Lifesavers are like no other tires 
you've ever ridden on. They're made 
a whole new way with a belt of 
Dynacor* Rayon Cord. So they corner 
better. Take curves better. Stop 
quicker. They handle better and run 
cooler at high speed than fiberglass 
tires— even our own. 

Lifesavers are the safest tires 
we've ever made. They're the tires 
your life should be riding on. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL conitnutd 


scat stadium was announced as 53.124. 

There was hope among sittccs and stan- 
dees alike that the Red Raiders, the last 
team to defeat Texas, might snap the Long- 
horns’ 2 1 -game winning streak. After Texas 
turned a fumble and a poor punt into two 
early touchdowns, Tech Quarterback 
Charles Napper sustained two long drives, 
one with a 43-yard tun of his own. So thctc 
were the Raiders at halftime trailing the na- 
tional champions by just one point. 14-13. 
Of course, it didn't last. After some force- 
ful words from Darrell Royal, Texas Quar- 
terback Eddie Phillips picked up his triple 
option for a 35-1 3 win. Phillips led the Long- 
horn runners with 127 yards. 

In Fayetteville, Arkansas had a disap- 
pointing first half. too. The Razorbacks wetc 
tied with Tulsa 7-7 until Rill Montgomery 
threw a soft 13-yard touchdown pass to 
Chuck Dicus with 52 seconds left in the 
half. Then Montgomery & Co. scored five 
touchdowns the next six times they had the 
ball and won 49-7. 

The euphoria of the Baylor football team 
proved to be temporary. After ending a string 
of 1 1 straight losses with a triumphant march 
over Army, the Bears returned home to 
Waco and were put down by Pitt 15-10. 
They squandered a 10-point lead in the 
fourth quarter when Dave Havern, the Pan- 
thers’ understudy quarterback, drove Pitt 
80 and 83 yards for TDs. 


WEST 

1. use (2-0-1) 

2. STANFORD (3-0) 

3. UCLA (3-0) 

UCLA Coach Tommy Prothro is not. by 
nature, an impromptu playmakcr. But with 
just 2:47 showing on the clock in Los An- 
geles Coliseum and his Bruins trailing North- 
western 7-6. Prothro called time and in- 
vented a pass pattern. It involved two wide 
receivcis and something called "a pattern 
eight streak." Quarterback Dennis Dummit 
returned to the huddle with the play. At 
the snap End Terry Vcrnoy shot dovvnficld 
and angled toward the goalpost. Vcrnoy 
caught Dummit's pass between two Wildcat 
defenders, and UCLA had a 53-yard touch- 
down and a 12-7 victory. In the dressing 
room after the game, Prothro understand- 
ably was pleased. “That’s the first time in 
my coaching career that I've done a thing 
like that," he said. 

Strategy was more predictable in Eugene. 
Ore. After a shaky first half in which he com- 
pleted just nine passes and was unable to 
get Stanford a touchdown, Jim Plunkett ran 
15 yards for a score and threw for three 
TDs. His third, a 26-yard bullet to Flanker 


Randy Vataha. ended the scoring at 33-10. 
That pass increased Plunkett's career total 
to 39 touchdown throws, establishing a new 
Pacific Eight record. 

Washington's defensive unit is known as 
the Gnat Patrol, which is a way of indi- 
cating that it averages less than 200 pounds 
per man. For a while at least, it swarmed 
down upon Michigan, holding the Wolver- 
ines to only three first downs in the first 
half. Meanwhile the marvelously named 
Husky quarterback. Sonny Sixkillcr, 
marched Washington downficld to, well, a 
field goal. Then Michigan’s Bo Schcmbcchler 
called Preston Henry, a third-string tailback, 
from the bench and Henry rattled off 11 3 
yards in 1 3 carries, scored two touchdowns 
and brought the Wolverines in 17-3. 

With Lynn Dickey nursing bruised ribs 
on the sidelines. Kansas State was no match 
for Arizona State, which won 35-13. Sun 
Devil Quarterback Joe Spagnola accounted 
for 563 yards in total offense, enough to 
break the school career mark (3,285 — held 
for 20 years by Whizzcr White) by 10 yards. 
Arizona State’s defense, led by Hawaiian 
Defensive End Junior Ah You, dropped re- 
serve Quarterback Max Arrcguin five times 
and intercepted him three times. The only 
Sun Devil disappointed by the day was Tack- 
le Bob Davenport. “I’m sorry Dickey didn't 
play," he said. "I had been waiting all week 
to get a piece of him." Ah so. 

California recovered from a drubbing by 
Texas and had its biggest offensive day in 
23 years, crushing Indiana 56-14. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (1-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (2-0-1) 

3. NOTRE DAME (2-0) 


Last year the Texas Longhorns ran up the 
highest score against Texas A&M in Aggie 
history . 49 12. and remember how the Horns 
finished the season? This year Ohio State, 
ranked No. I before even playing a game, 
started oil' by upping the Aggie numbers to 
56-13. The Buckeyes scored the fiist three 
times they had the ball, gaining 57 yards 
on the first three plays alone. Said A&M’s 
impressed depressed coach. Gene Stallings, 
"They simply had too much manpower for 
us — on the first, second or third teams." 
He should be thankful the season is young. 
Said Wayne Woodrow Hayes: "Our defense 
isn’t as sharp as it was last year— yet. We’ve 
got a lot of improvement to make, but we 
can be a good football team still." While 
you arc wiping away that tear, consider 
VVingback Larry Zclina's performance for 
an indication of how frightening the Buck- 
eyes can be. He carried the ball only twice— 


for 43 yards and a touchdown — and man- 
aged another 37 yards on three pass re- 
ceptions. Aggie Quarterback Lex James did 
pretty well himself. He completed 18 of 30 
passes for 271 yards and two touchdowns, 
but had trouble with handoffs. He lost four 
of them to the enemy, three to End Kenny 
Luttncr. 

Perhaps because General William West- 
moreland paid a visit to the Lincoln cam- 
pus to watch Army play Nebraska, Coach 
Bob Dcvancy said before the game, "The 
Army team is a credit to the Military Acad- 
emy. It is good to know that these kind of 
people are protecting us." Army's protective 
perimeter, however, comforted only Dcva- 
ncy. Ballcarriers were dumped for losses 17 
times as the Cadets absorbed a 28 0 defeat. 

Purdue's Bob DcMoss is in his first year 
as head coach. It may be a long one. Pur- 
due's three-year domination of Notre Dame 
ended in a 48 0 rout. The final score was 
the highest rolled up against the Boilermak- 
ers since Frank Leahy’s 1946 team rambled 
49-6. Leahy himself was honored at half- 
time, and he informed the home-campus 
crowd, "You arc worth at least a touch- 
down each half." 

Air Force Coach Ben Martin preached 
patience to Quarterback Bob Parker prior 
to the season, advising him to let his re- 
ceivers run a bit. The touchdowns would 
come, he said. In St. Louis, against here- 
tofore explosive Missouri, they did. Parker 
threw 28 times and hit 13 for 295 yards be- 
fore retiring. By then the Falcons were well 
on their way to a 37 -14 victory, and a hitch 
upward in the national rankings. 

Southern California gained 596 yards 
over the first three quarters en route to a 
660 total that resulted in 48 points in a shut- 
out of Iowa. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the BACK: In a rousing home opener. Quar- 
terback Joe Thcismann completed 17 of 24 pass- 
es for 276 yards and three touchdowns to lead 
Notre Dame to a 48-0 win over Purdue, first 
for the Irish over the Boilermakers since 1966. 

the lineman: Colorado End Herb Orvis, 23- 
ycar-old Army veteran and the Buffaloes' emo- 
tional leader on defense, made 16 tackles, three 
of which threw runners for losses, in the 41 - 13 
rout that ended Penn State’s winning streak. 


In Stillwater, Okla. Quarterback Tony 
Pounds sneaked 43 yards and David Gra- 
ham ran a kickoff back 85 yards as Okla- 
homa State beat Houston for the second 
consecutive year, 26-17. Oklahoma, mean- 
while, was thrown for a 23-14 loss by Or- 
egon State. end 
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Every rent a car company will 
rent you a car. And that’s where 
the comparison ends. 



Thereareaboutl5,000placesinthis 
country where you can rent a car. 

They go from local guys with 
a handful of cars to ^ 
national companies jjR 

with thousands. 

Some merely hand you 
the keys to a car. 

Some, in comparison 

to the Ones who do We can rent you a car at over a ' 
nothing, do a lot. hundred airports you’ve never heard of. 

But nobody else does everything Hertz does. 
First, we make it easier to rent a car. 

We can have a car waiting 
for you in any of over 1 00 
^ countries, 
in practically 
every major 
^ airport, and 
. in many that 
aren’t so 
major. 

If you 

want to rent 
a car in one 
city and 

drop it off in any of over 1500 others, we’ll 
arrange it for a small drop-off charge. 

(In 50U.S. citiesand many overseas, there’s 
no drop-off charge. Ask us for details.) 

In a number of cities, we have »- S 
the only office where you can rent a car “*z 
or return it at any hour of the day 
or night. 

And you can reserve a 
car at any Hertz office in 
the U.S. by calling 
one toll-free number : 

800-654-3131. 

If you want to drive 
something other than a regular 
F ord Galaxie, ask for it when you 


make your reservation. You can rent new 
FordTorinos, Mustangs, Lincoln Continen- 
tals, Mercury Cougars, and about 28 other 
kinds of cars, including convertibles, station 
wagons, sports cars, and even trucks. 

Most of these things help you when you 
rent or return the car. But we’ve 
learned that people can use a lot of 
help in between. If you don’t know 
where to go, and don’t know 
— how to get there, we can 
help. We ve We know p i aces „ here - - ^v - 

tack ^ 


Hertz 





We not only rent you a car, 
we can tell you places to take it. 




printed cl you can ward off an attack 
manual for of midnight hungries. 

most every major 
city in the U.S. It tells 
you where to find a 
good hotel, a decent 
restaurant, how much ^ 
to tip, etc. And once 
you know where you 
want to go, there are 
maps in the manual to 
show you how to get there. 

Lastly, we rent you a Ford that’s 
probably better maintained than the car 
you left at home, a car that’s checked 
out, washed, and serviced everytime it’s 
rented. After all this, you could 
expect Hertz rates to be higher. 

f Generally, they are not. In most 
cities, they start as low as 
$7.47 a day and 10< a mile 
for a minimum of 7 days, 
for a weekend, or even a 
2-day holiday. (Insurance 
is included, gas is not. ) 

But as you can tell, we’re 
not just a place to rent a car. 
We consider it our business to 
help people travel as pain- 

We’ll rent you a Ford your wife lessly as possible. 



might never dream of letting you own. 
Call 800-654-3131. 


Hertz 

You don’t just rent a car. You rent a company. 





SPORTING LOOK 


New touches 
on the oldtime look 
of leather 


IV Jl ay be it began with Custer or Cody (who bor- 
* * ' rowed the idea from the Indians) or about 
the time Kit Carson showed up in all that fringe, 
but American men began wearing leathers a long 
time ago and have been wearing them ever since 
for things that count, like getting out of town 
and into the country. Each season someone adds 
a fancy touch or two but the basics stay the 
same: rugged clothes that stand up well for ev- 
erything from shooting to riding to just knock- 
ing around, and they go best in a Western set- 
ting such as Sun Valley, which is the big Idaho 
granddaddy of all resorts. When more than 150 
top shooters showed up there recently for the 22nd 
annual Shoshone Indian Pow Wow, everybody 
had the Western idea, from hosts Bill and Anne 
Janss, lower left on the opposite page, to champi- 
on marksman Ken Jones, at ease below and shoot- 
ingon the next page. Those Indians must have been 
right all along. —Ruth Libder 


well suited upi Sun Valley hand Rick Denton rides 
in a leather-and-suede coat at left, then switches to a 
fringed vest to meet Linda Gottschalk, opposite page, 
upper left. At far right. Ski Instructor Rudi F.rler, with 
shooter Paul Baum, wears fringed jacket and cowboy 
boots. Easy-swinging togs are best for shooting, like the 
suede-front vest worn by Jones, below, or his pigskin shirt, 
far right. Jones was 1966 world clay-pigeon team titlist. 











SPORTING LOOK ■minur,! 


LEATHERY GUIDE 

On the first page. Denton's coat is by 
Hardy Amies USA, SI 90 at Whitchouse 
& Hardy stores. New York. Jones' vest 
is by Pendleton. S20 at the Bon Marche. 
Seattle. On the following page, Gott* 
schalk's poncho and Denton's vest are 
by El Toro Bravo. S55 and $35 at Jo- 
seph Magnin, California and Nevada, 
Erlcr's jeans arc by H. D. Lee: the jacket 
is S45 at Sears. Janss' suede sport coat is 
by Bert Palcy, SI 25 at Filene’s. Boston 
and branches: Anne's outfit is from The 
Awcntura, Sun Valley. Jones' pigskin 
shooting shirt is front Copenhagen, SI 1 5 
at Saks Fifth Avenue, New York. On the 
page opposite, top left, Margot Heming- 
way's wool poncho is by Jantz.cn, S20 at 
Donaldson's, Minneapolis. Her dad's 
bush coat is by Beit Paley, SI 60 at 
Filene's, Boston: his brush trousers are 
$32.50 at Abercrombie & Fitch, New 
York. Top right: Hurtig's twill and 
suede-trim shooting coat is SI 50 at Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, and Janss' calfskin 
shirt, by Bill Blass for PBM, is S250 at 
Bonwit Teller, all stores. Lower left: Pe- 
terson's coat is by Pierre Cardin, S200 at 
Ultimo, Chicago. At lower right, Erlcr’s 
lambskin sport coat is by Breier of Am- 
sterdam, SVO at WollT’s Clothiers, St. 
Louis. His reptile-print velvet slacks are 
by Bill Blass for PBM, S69.50 at all Bon 
wit Teller stores. Linda's stenciled leath- 
er slacks, sweater and boots arc by Head 
Ski & Sports Wear. S200, S20 and $30 re- 
spectively, at Pepi Sports, Vail, Colo. 


on the sidelines at the shoot. Idahoan 
Jack Hemingway, with daughter Margoi, at 
upper left, wears a cowhide bush coat. At right. 
Janss. with gun-club director Ben Hurtig, chose 
a calfskin shirt for comfort: and loading up at 
left below, competitor Tom Peterson wears a 
helled leather coat. Showing oil" the youthful 
applications, right, arc Frier and Gottschalk. 
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Usher’s green stripe 

Since 1853, the orig inal light Scotch 




86 Prool — Braun fotman Distillers Corp , Louisville, Ay <• i 969 


roller derby / Frank Deford 


Don't tell your friends who won the series 


A lot of Roller Derby fans are happy to wait until the videotape turns up in their area to find out who the 
world champions are, so let's keep It a secret. Between us, here's what happened at San Francisco 


In Oz the trick was to possess a firm be- 
* lief in whatever one had hopes for — 
courage or sagacity or merely a trip back 
to Kansas. Nevertheless, while the Wiz- 
ard himself was a well-intentioned sort 
of mountebank, it is not known wheth- 
er he operated the Land at a profit, and 
nowadays that is certainly a prime req- 
uisite for success. Imagine, indeed, a new 
improved Oz, with all the regular joys 
of that old family favorite, yet with 
booming prosperity and security, too; 
with no wicked witches to threaten sta- 
bility, and no little dogs to reveal the 
state secrets. What a place that would 
be — the new. improved Oz. 

Luckily, there is such a place here on 
earth, although, of course, it is not easy 
to visit. In Tulsa, for instance, it is pos- 
sible to go there only on Fridays at mid- 


night; in Amarillo only on Saturday af- 
ternoons at half past one; 10:30 Sunday 
mornings in New York City; 12 o'clock 
Monday nights in Denver. Those are 
the only times you can get There from 
Here — the times when the Roller Der- 
by is on television. 

There are now more than 100 towns 
where the Derby is on TV; it also visits 
nearly all of them once or twice a year, 
live, in person. For the 20 million TV 
viewers, and the nearly three million who 
see it at an arena in the course of a 
year, the Roller Derby is a magic realm 
to which they can retreat whenever they 
have the opportunity. There they find 
simplicity and order, yet endless vari- 
ety, old-fashioned utilitarian violence 
and people and action that still fit neat- 
ly into the proper cubbyholes. It is a 



TAKING TWO BRAVES WITH HIM, BOMBER CHARLIE O'CONNELL (40) HITS THE TRACK 


great deal more comforting than the con- 
tradictory, shifting world they usually 
confront, particularly when the valiant 
Bay Bombers, led by Charlie O'Connell 
and Joanie Weston, whip the Midwest 
Pioneers or the Northwest Cardinals or 
the Northeast Braves or whatever other 
band of immoral scofilaws are about on 
skates. 

The Derby has succeeded in packaging 
sport, entertainment and traditional val- 
ues all into one handy take-home con- 
tainer. and the result is a revolutionary 
success. The parent company of today’s 
version of the Derby was capitalized in 
I960 for S500, and is now valued at S5 
million. 

Skating 21 weeks a year in its home 
territory around San Francisco Bay, the 
Derby manages to ouldraw every pro 
team in the area except the second-place 
A's and. possibly, the Giants. On the 
oflf-season tour of the rest of America, 
demand is such that the beloved Bomb- 
ers have had to be split in two — the Oak- 
land Bay Bombers, with Joanie, playing 
half the country, and the San Francisco 
Bay Bombers, with Charlie, working the 
other half. Attendance is always high, 
usually a sellout, and the TV ratings tep 
most other sports despite the fact that 
there is seldom any newspaper publicity. 
In fact, the fans are content to watch 
games that were videotaped long ago. 

The World Series of the Derby was 
held last weekend at Oakland and San 
Francisco, and some stations will not 
receive the tape of the final between the 
Bombers and Pioneers until next spring. 
But the fans will endure the long winter 
with patience, waiting months to find 
out who became the world champion 
this fall. It seems almost unfair to re- 
port the results. 

Yet if normal newspaper treatment is 
denied the Derby, it has suddenly been 
certified as a phenomenon, and as such 
has received searching coverage by a va- 
riety of publications from the Rolling 
continued 
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We have a brand new life policy 
for people under 30 called 
"Young Horizons.” And when 
we say new, we mean new, 
because it’ll do things for you 
no other policy ever has. 

It starts off by giving you the 
protection you need at a price 
that's almost a steal. More 
important, it's protection that 


automatically goes up step by 
step as you need more— and can 
afford more. 

Then something remarkable 
happens: 

As your children marry, and 
your responsibilities shrink, your 
insurance needs decrease. So we 
reduce your coverage. And your 
premiums will shrink, too. You'll 


automatically have more money 
to enjoy your new leisure. And 
still have a base of protection 
that builds cash savings, and 
that’s all paid up at 65. 

The younger you are now, 
the more "Young Horizons” can 
accomplish. So why not call 
your local ^tna agent before you 
get a day older. 


OUR CONCERN IS PEOPLE 

LIFE & CASUALTY 



ROLLER DERBY continued 


Slone to The New Yorker. A full-length 
documentary movie about a young man 
leaving Dayton to join the Derby has 
been accepted for showing at the San 
Francisco International Film Festival 
this month, and for general release there- 
after. Now Universal and Al Ruddy, pro- 
ducer of The Godfather, have begun work 
on a film. Black Comedy , about girl skat- 
ers. Janis Joplin is being considered for 
the lead role. There is so much skate 
film about that there may soon be a 
whole category — like Westerns — called 
Derbies. The entire enterprise is again 
reaching the point it achieved around 
1950 when a nation suddenly discovered 
television and Toughie Brasuhn. TV con- 
sumed the Derby then through overex- 
posure. Appropriately, it has returned 
to fashion because the incumbent Roll- 
er Derby magnate has learned how to 
use TV for his own purposes. 

There are not many magnates left. The 
only other one that comes immediately to 
mind is Debbie Reynolds' husband, who 
is always identified in the press as "Deb- 
bie Reynolds' husband, Harry Karl, the 
shoe magnate." Jerry Seltzer, 38. the son 
of Leo Seltzer, the man who created the 
Derby in 1 935, may be the last of the mag- 
nates. And a very different one, too. 
When he put a syndicate together recent- 
ly to bid for the Oakland Seals hockey 
franchise, Lamar Hunt, for one, backed 
him. The National Hockey League old 
line, curdling at the thought of admitting 
a madman who promoted his events and 
shared profits with his athletes, chose 
Charles O. Finley instead. 

Seltzer went back to his Derby and 
to needling Finley. For instance, once 
Finley scheduled a "Farmer's Day" for 
the A's, so Seltzer promptly announced 
the Derby would have "Farmer's 
Daughters Night" in the arena that ad- 
joins the stadium. He nearly outdrew 
the baseball game. 

A certain air of whimsy always per- 
vades the opulent Bomber roof-garden 
offices, and Seltzer's attitude usually is 
a curious blend of the pragmatic and 
the humorous — which happens to be the 
same that prevails on the track. The skat- 
ers arc never quite sure which comes 
first, competition or entertainment. For 
that matter, there is hardly a consensus 
in the Seltzer family councils. Leo Selt- 
zer wants to see all the buffoonery elim- 
inated and to have the Derby concentrate 
on being a sport. Jerry, while not whol- 
ly rejecting the idea, never forgets he is 


the benevolent despot of this new', im- 
proved Oz that is so meaningful to many, 
and so remunerative as well. 

Joanie Weston, the Bomber star and, 
really, the essence of the Derby, went 
along with Seltzer recently when he at- 
tended a convention of arena managers 
in Atlanta. She was amazed at the hom- 



polka-dot annie. a featured skater for 22 
years, hugs Derby impresario Jerry Seltzer. 


age paid the Derby. On the plane back, 
she asked him: "Do you ever feel, Jer- 
ry. that you've created a monster, that 
sometimes you really don’t know where 
it's going anymore?" He turned to her, 
and with a sheepish grin nodded his head 
and said, "Yeah.” 

Joanie is one of the skaters who looks 
forward particularly to the World Se- 
ries. for it is the only time in the course 
of the year when, as Bomber Larry Smith 
says, "We don't have to sell anything." 
Joanie adds, "This is the way we should 
skate all year." Of course, even the se- 
ries would never be mistaken for the 
Olympic 1,600-meter relay. Not all the 
skaters could resist falling into a few of 
their more popular routines, and Ann 
Calvcllo, resident villain on the Pioneers, 
came in polka-dot hair. 

The semifinals produced the best skat- 
ing of the year. The Bombers and Braves 
went into the last jam tied, but Charlie 
O'Connell blasted a path through two 
of the biggest Brave blockers, and the 
high scorer of the series. Cliff Butler, 
burst after him for the winning points. 
Against the favored Cardinals, the Pi- 


oneers had an even stickier time, since 
they were behind much of the last half 
and came into the final jam behind, at 34- 
33. Then Eddie Krebs, lanky and beard- 
ed, got off on the jam for the Pioneers. 
Behind him came the Cardinals' Ron- 
ald Turbin. Skaters glided around the 
turns, with Krebs watching the refs. 
When he caught them looking the oth- 
er way, he lashed out with what he calls 
his "kickback." The skate hit Turbin 
in the thigh and he crashed down. Krebs 
now' could move to the pack unmolested, 
and when his teammate Bill Groll drove 
Cardinal star Ken Monte high into the 
rail, Krebs shot through the opening, 
cut past a startled Mike Gammon and 
won it, 35-34, for the Pioneers. 

The next night, however, they were 
never a threat to the Bombers, espe- 
cially in the women's play. The Pioneers 
had some hope when O'Connell took a 
header off the track on a curve and 
crashed, mouth first, onto a table. But 
he returned to action after missing only 
one jam. Stressing defense, and holding 
onto the big leads the women built up, 
O'Connell led the Bombers home 40-38. 

The fans cascaded from their seats. 
The Bombers had lost in the finals to 
the Braves last year, and now all was 
put right again. But this was only an an- 
ticlimax, really. The most important mo- 
ment had come the night before when 
awards were presented at halftime of 
the second game — All-Stars. Most Valu- 
ables, Rookies-of-thc-Year. Roller Der- 
by King and Roller Derby Queen. Each 
name brought a burst of surprise and 
approbation. The players, beautifully at- 
tired in party dress if they were not skat- 
ing in the game, cried out aghast if they 
won or deliriously if their friends did, 
and they hugged and kissed each other 
joyously. “Oh, Carolyn," "Wonderful, 
Cliff!" "Tony, it's you!" As each was 
named, he posed for a photographer. 
In the stands, the fans, all the blood 
gone temporarily from their voices, stood 
like happy parents at a high school grad- 
uation. Only the wrist corsages were 
missing. The arena was heavy with pride 
and joy and a warm breath of com- 
munity and a very special love for ev- 
eryone who was part of this world. 

At a time when so many of our "re- 
spectable" games arc tossed by dissen- 
sion and pretension, the supreme irony 
of the Roller Derby is that, for all its she- 
nanigans. there are moments when it 
ranks as pure sport. *nd 
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IT SEEMS THE 
SUCKERS WANT 
AN EVEN BREAK. 


The realization that the public 
does not like to be taken has 
taken a lot of manufacturers by 
surprise. 

Toasters that suddenly won’t 
toast suddenly won’t be toler- 
ated. 

Nor will toys that break 
before noon on Christmas day. 
(We’ve been raising a whole 
generation of kids w ho think 
Santa’s workmanship is terrible.) 

People are showing their 
contempt for cars that break 
down on the way home from the 
showroom, too. 

They’re buying Volvos. 

Volvos are built to last. 
Exactly how long, we don’t 
guarantee. But we do know that 
9 out of every 10 registered here 
in the last eleven years are still 
on the road. 

If you buy a Volvo, you can 
keep it for a while, get out from 
under car payments and save 
some money. 

We won’t lure you into 


spending what you save on a 
New! New! Volvo either. One 
Volvo body style ran 23 years 
without major change. To us, 
planned obsolescence has 
always been obsolete. 

Volvo avoids the common 
practice of giving you as little for 
your money as possible. Exam- 
ple: We believe good brakes are 
a necessity. So we make power 
disc brakes standard on all four 
wheels instead of an option on 
just two. 

Before other car makers even 
considered conventional seat 
belts, Volvo made three-point 
belts standard equipment. That 
was way back in 1959. 

At Volvo, the new “consum- 
erism” is nothing new. We were 
for it before anybody ever heard 
of it. 

And if there is a sucker bom 
every minute, you couldn’t 
prove it by us. 

They must be buying some- 
thing else. 



harness RACING / William F. Reed 


Stanley’s most happy Jug 

With his neatly named colt, Stanley Dancer captured pacing's top 
prize, but it took him three heats and the winning edge was a neck 



YELLING AND WHIPPING. DANCER BRINGS HOME MOST HAPPY FELLA IN FINAL HEAT 


E ven before last week’s battle, the ri- 
valry had become a classic. The com- 
batants were a pair of remarkable pac- 
ing colts — Most Happy Fella and Co- 
lumbia George — and all through the 
summer their furious, continuous duel 
had been the talk of harness racing. They 
raced everywhere, week after week, mile 
after mile, and the result was a stale- 
mate. After 13 meetings the score was: 
Most Happy Fella 7, Columbia George 
6. And the same was true of their speed. 
Eleven times Columbia George won by 
pacing the mile in under two minutes 
(with a season record of 1 :56?s). Happy 
Fella did it 12 times (with a record of 
1:56*.-,). That is moving. Rarely has the 
sport been blessed with two such stars 
in the same year. 

They met again last Thursday in Del- 
aware, Ohio, and this time the pressure 


was at absolute pitch, for this was the 
SIOO.OOO Little Brown Jug. the most es- 
teemed prize in pacing and the race both 
colts had been bred, trained and point- 
ed for. A boisterous crowd of 43.000 
showed up on a hot, windy afternoon 
at the Delaware County Fairgrounds and 
the two colts gave the fans what they 
wanted to sec, challenging each other all- 
out through three of the fastest, most 
exciting heats in Jug history. And in 
the final yards of the final heat it was 
Most Happy Fella, driven expertly by 
Stanley Dancer, his owner and trainer, 
who got his neck in front as they flashed 
past the wire. 

The finish was so close that from her 
angle up in the crowded wooden grand- 
stand Stanley’s blond wife Rachel 
thought that Columbia George had won. 
When the photograph of the finish was 


examined and the official result an- 
nounced, she was, of course, most happy 
herself. The Dancers had bought the coll 
for SI 2,000 and now he has won almost 
$300,000, with more big purses ahead. 
Moreover. Dancer has already made a 
SI million deal for the colt's future. Most 
Happy Fella will race out this year, with 
the Dancers pocketing all the earnings; 
then he will be retired to stud at the 
Blue Chip Farms in Wallkill, N.Y. 

“You know, I almost sold him for 
SIOO.OOO early this year, but Rachel 
wouldn't let me," said Dancer. “I said, 
‘Honey, we are in this business to make 
a living, you know,’ and SIOO.OOO looked 
pretty good to nic then. But Rachel just 
wouldn't let me sell him. I guess that 
was the difference between SIOO.OOO and 
SI million.” 

Luck? Perhaps. But, if so, it was the 
exception, because good sense — both 
horse and business — have made Dancer, 
at 43, one of the wealthiest and most suc- 
cessful men in all of sport. His stable al- 
ways is one of the country's largest and 
his horses have won thousands of races 
and millions of dollars. Like Arnie and 
others in the athletic aristocracy, Stan- 
ley flics his own plane (a deluxe Bcccl - 
craft Queen Air), and he is the leading 
man in a current movie, a 14-minutc 
color feature produced by Universal en- 
titled Darn er to W in. Mannerly and gen- 
erous. Dancer nevertheless is a man his 
fellow horsemen all love to beat, simply 
because he represents the best. And last 
week nobody wanted to beat him more 
than Roland Beaulieu, the 54-year-old 
who trains and drives Columbia George. 

If Dancer and his million-dollar colt 
were the epitome of harness racing’s Es- 
tablishment, then Beaulieu and his colt 
were just as surely the classic underdogs. 
For more than 30 years Beaulieu had 
knocked around the fringes of the sport, 
doing well enough at fairs and such but 
never getting a horse good enough to 
compete at the very top. He is a sound 
horseman and he loves horses, and once 
he traveled from Maine to New York 
just to have a look at Columbia George’s 
sire. Good Time, one of the great pac- 
ers. Then Dr. and Mrs. George Smith 
of Byram, Conn, brought him Columbia 
George. 

Beaulieu knew early that the colt had 
potential, but he also had bowed ten- 

continurd 
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A free recipe book is yours for the asking. 

Write: Rums of Puerto Rico. 666 Fifth Ave.. N.Y.. N. Y. 10019. 


THU IS one OF THOSE FflIKY 
IHIffl DRUMS WITHOUT THE COCOflUT 
SHELL. STRIPED STRRWS.FRUIT JUKES. 
ORRRGE SLICES. PLRSTK fflOnKEYS 
HAD FLOWERS. 

rrs RUffl-On-THE-ROCKS. 

DOn’T KHOCK IT TILL YOU'VE TRIED IT. 

It may sound like the last thing 
you’d ever want to try. But that’s only 
how it sounds. It’s not how it tastes. 

Of all straight alcoholic beverages, 
White Puerto Rican Rum is probably 
the easiest and smoothest to drink. 

When you take away all the fruit 
juices and decorations, you discover 
why the fancy rum drinks taste good. 
Rum tastes good. 

At least, Puerto Rican Rum does. 
Our rum is light and clear and dry 
with no bite or strong aroma. Because 
all Puerto Rican Rums are distilled at 
high proof. And aged. And filtered 
with charcoal for added smoothness. 

Try pouring straight gin, straight 
vodka and White Puerto Rican Rum 
over ice. 

Then taste each one. 

The smoothness of the rum is 
bound to surprise you. 

If you never drink your drinks on 
the rocks, even our rum may not make 
a rum-on-the-rocks drinker out of you. 

But it certainly will get rid of any 
false impressions you have about the 
taste of Puerto Rican Rum. 

THE RUm S Of PUERTO RICO 



from 

Sports Illustrated 

2 ft. x 3 ft. 

$1.30 each 

51 of pro football’s greatest stars! 
14 brand new posters 


(marked by asterisks.) 


• Please send me the posters I've checked on 

• the right at $1.50 each or at our special otter 
| of 4 for S5.00 (and $1.25 lor each additional 

1 poster.) 1 have indicated how many of each 1 

J want. 

■ l enclose $ for _ posters 

1 □ Cash □ check □ money order 

J NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 

1 50 C for postage and handling. 

1 These full color posters are shipped in erush- 

| proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.0. Box 441 

Norristown, Pa. 19404 

NAME AMT. NAME AMT. NAME AMT. 1 

1N60 TOMMY NOBIS. Atlanta 


S8N18 ROMAN GABRIEL, L A. 


•3A12 GREG COOK. Cincinnati 


2NB8 JOHN MACKEY, Balt. 


•8N74 MERLIN OLSEN. Los Angeles 


4A44 FLOYD LITTLE. Denver 


2N41 TOM MATTE, Balt. 


8N75 DEACON JONES. Los Angeles 


5A90 GEORGE WEBSTER. Houston 


*S3N51 OICK BUTKUS, Chicago 


*9N11 JOE KAPP, Minn. 


6A16 LEN DAWSON. Kansas City 


3N40 GALE SAYERS, Chicago 


9N30 BILL BROWN. Minnesota 


6A21 MIKE GARRETT. Kansas City 


4N44 LEROY KELLY, Cleveland 


9N84 GENE WASHINGTON, Minn. 


7A12 BOB GRIESE. Miami 


•4N16 BILL NELSON, Cleveland 


10N17 BILL KILMER. New Orleans 


7A39 LARRY CSONKA, Miami 


*5N14 CRAIG MORTON. Dallas 


12N16 NORM SNEAD, Phil. 


•S8A12 JOE NAMATH. N.Y. Jets 


•5N22 BOB HAYES. Dallas 


12N18 BEN HAWKINS. Phil. 


8A13 DON MAYNARD. N.Y. Jets 


5N30 DAN REEVES. Dallas 


13N34 ANDY RUSSELL. Pitts. 


•8A40 MIKE BATTLE. N.Y. Jets 


5N74 BOB LILLY. Dallas 


*14N8 LARRY WILSON, St. Louis 

. 

•8A41 MATT SNELL. N.Y. Jets 


J name (please printi 

6N20 LEM BARNEY. Detroit 


14N25 JIM BAKKEN. St. Louis 


8A83 GEORGE SAUER. N.Y. Jets 


6N24 MEL FARR, Detroit 


15N12 JOHN BRODIE, S. F. 


9A3 DARYLE LAMONlCA. Oakland 


| address 

*6N71 ALEX KARRAS. Detroit 


16N9 SONNY JURGENSON. Wash. 


9A40 PETE BANASZAK. Oakland 


| city 

7N15 BART STARR. Green Bay 


16N42 CHARLEY TAYLOR. Wash. 


•9A83 BEN DAVIDSON. Oakland 


7N33 JIM GRABOWSKI, Green Bay 


1A35 JIM NANCE. Boston 


10A19 LANCE ALWORTH. San Diego 


| state zip pj 

7N66 RAY NlTSCHKE, Green Bay 


2A36 0. J. SIMPSON. Buffalo 


10A21 JOHN HAOL. San Diego 





HARNESS RACING rontinuei 


dons, a serious ailment in the forelegs 
that usually signals the end of a horse's 
racing career. But George was the only 
horse in his stable, so Beaulieu could 
give him what a horseman like Dancer 
could not — all of his time. Everything 
the colt has accomplished is due entire- 
ly to the special efforts of Beaulieu and 
his w ife Blondic. w ho is George's groom. 
To them the colt became a household 
pet. He and a toy terrier travel in a trail- 
er attached to the Beaulieus' own camp- 
er. One of the most appealing scenes at 
Delaware last week was that of the Beau- 
lieus sitting in front of George's stall 
watching TV. with George looking over 
their shoulders. 

Beaulieu: He loves TV. especially cow- 
boy movies, but he only watches at night. 

Visitor: Why? 

Beaulieu: Well, you don't watch day- 
time TV cither, do you? 

By noon on Jug day the track grounds 
were overflow ing w ith the usual odd mix- 
ture of humanity- from tobacco-chew- 
ing farmers to bell-bottomed teens. A 
huge American flag flew over one group 
eating chicken from the tail gate of a sta- 
tion wagon lest one of them forget where 
the party was. Another group set up a 
dice game in the apple orchard off the 
backstretch. In the paddock the drivers 
were thinking only about the race and 
how the wind would afTcct their times. 

Most Happy Fella figured to win the 
first heat, because George had the worst 
post in the field — No. II. on the out- 
side of the second tier of starters. The 
race went true to form. Taking the lead 
for good just after the half-mile mark. 
Most Happy Fella was an easy winner, 
by 2Va lengths, over the dark horse Fer- 
ric Hanover. Columbia George had to 
go outside three horses going into the 
last turn to find racing room and was for- 
tunate to get up to third. What was sur- 
prising. however, was the time — 1 :57 > 3 , 
only a fifth slower than Bret Hanover's 
record, set in the 1965 Jug. Back in the 
paddock Dancer was looking at his stop- 
watch and shaking his head. 

"Look at that." he said. "I caught 
him in :57 flat and if you get out your 
magnifying glass you'll see it's actually 
a tick under that. Even with the wind. I 
think I could have gotten the record if 1 
had just driven him on. But we've got 
another heat and maybe more still to 
go, so I didn't want to waste him." 

In the second heat Columbia George 


was expected to make a race of it. com- 
ing out of the No. 3 post, with Most 
Happy Fella on the rail. This time 
George took the lead at the half, with 
Lcander Lobcll. driven by Curly Smart, 
second and Most Happy Fella third. Just 
before the three-quarter pole Dancer 
moved out. threw his colt into high gear 
and began to catch up on the outside. 
But suddenly Smart pulled his horse out 
in front, forcing Dancer to check Most 
Happy Fella. It was a smart move by 
Curly, and it cost Dancer the race. Al- 
though Most Happy F'clla rallied to pull 
even dow n the stretch, Columbia George 
had not been used and one stroke of 
Beaulieu's whip sent him flying home 
three-quarters of a length in front. The 
time was an excellent 1 :57 3 s . 

Now it was down to the third heat 
and this time they were head-to-head at 
the gate. Columbia George leaving from 
the rail and Most Happy Fella from 
No. 2. George took the lead and Most 
Happy Fella settled in right behind. Be- 
fore the quarter pole Smart again moved 
Lcander Lobell up on the outside and 
he stayed there until the final turn. But 
as Leander began to tire and fall back. 
Dancer took Most Happy Fella out and 
up alongside Columbia George as they 
turned for home. With the crowd on its 
feet and screaming. Most Happy Fella 
slowly drew out in front. Columbia 
George battled back — and then it was 
over. The time was 1 :57?s. Never had 
any horse raced three straight heats all 
in 1:58 or less, and now two had done 
it on the same afternoon. 

Their eyes fixed straight ahead. Ro- 
land and Blondie slowly led their pet 
back to his barn, through the litter of 
empty beer cans and worthless mutucl 
tickets. "I feel I did the best I could 
and so did the horse." Roland said as 
he brought George a drink of water. At 
Dancer's stable a crowd had gathered 
to gawk and snap their cameras while 
Most Happy Fella took a bath. 

"That last heat was perfect," Stanley 
said. "You couldn't have drawn a blue- 
print and done it any better. And if the 
wind hadn't been blowing, who knows 
how fast he could have gone in that 
first heat? This is the best pacer I've 
ever had. I would like to race him next 
year, but a million dollars doesn't grow 
on trees, you know ." 

No. it doesn't. In Stanley's case it 
just seems that way. end 
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Take a swing at 
our other games. 



Like championship golf, 
tennis and swimming. Almost 
any sport under the sun. 

Then take a swing at the 
fun inside. Big-time names 
highlight the main showroom. 
The Lounge that doesn't care 
how late it gets. Gourmet res- 
taurants. And what have you. 

Take a swing at our fun 
...and our games. 

For reservations, informa- 
tion or brochures, see your 
travel agent or write. 

Desert Inn 

Las Vegas, Nevada 



IN 

A LAND 
OF GREEN, 
A TOUCH 
OF BLUE 


When the peat northern pike oj 
Lough Allen turned up their vicious 
noses at traditional Irish spoons, 
a blue Sw edish plug cast the spell 
that lured them from the depths 

by CLIVE GAMMON 
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J oseph Mary Mooney, ex-senator of 
the Irish Republic, looked up from 
the slice of toast he was plastering with 
vitamin-enriched spread. "Tell him 
about the big fella. Pat." he said. 

A turf lire flickered brightly in Moo- 
ney's kitchen, though in the west of Ire- 
land November is a soft, mild month; 
outside, in the woods around Drumshan- 
bo village, the leaves were still green on 
the trees. 

Pat Reynolds, silver-haired and stur- 
dy, a master of the narrative art, hitched 
his chair forward. "Come here till 1 tell 
you," he said, and 1 leaned toward him 
as if hypnotized, though it was only mild 
narcosis brought on by the turf smoke 
and the strong tea that Mooney brewed. 

"It was back in July he hooked 
him," Reynolds began. "An Englishman 
from Derby, or someplace, and he 
was using one of them copper spoons 
with a touch of blue to it. I was just row- 
ing him along the shore of the first is- 
land out from the pier when this huge 
beast of a thing grabbed hold. It was 
2Vi hours before we had him beat, 
then didn't this bloody ijjit of an an- 
gler think he’d like a movin' film of 
his fish lying on his side in the water, 
waiting for the gaff." Pat took a long 
suck at his tea. 

evnllnued 
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“I don’t want to hear any more," I 
said, anguished. 

“He was over half the length of the 
oar," Pat went on inexorably, "and he 
was lying there in the water near dead. 
Your man was trying to keep his head 
up while his missus took the pictures. 
He didn't jump, nor anything like that, 
but he just rolled over, and the wire lead- 
er broke at the swivel.” 

We sat in silence for a while, think- 
ing of the great fish lost. "How big do 
you reckon he was, Pat?" I asked. 

"I was coming to that," he said. "A 
week after, it would have been, I was 
out with this same man, and we got a 
good one, 24 pounds, and this time we 
went in to the shore to get the pho- 
tographs. Then a farmer comes strolling 
down. ‘Do you think that's a big one, 
lads?' says he. 

" ‘It’s big enough for me,’ says your 
man. 

“ ‘Well, there’s a bigger one nor that 
lying dead on my shore these last three 
or four days,’ says the farmer, and off 
he walks. 

"It was our fish. I'll swear it. When 
we got down to him the spoon had gone, 
but you could see the scar. The birds 
had been at him, and the smell was aw- 
ful, but we shoved the lot into a plastic 
sack and brought it back to the village. 
The remains," said Pat reverently, 
"weighed 58 pounds." 

"A new world-record northern pike," 
I mourned. 

"World record, is it?" asked Mooney 
from behind his late breakfast. "We’d 
have that broke fast enough on Lough 
Allen if the boys would leave the trout 
alone for a bit and concentrate on the 
pike." 

From his kitchen in Drumshanbo, Joe 
Mooney runs the County Leitrim Local 
Development Association, in intervals 
of tending to his real-estate business. Lei- 
trim is a small, beautiful county, very 
green and soft, with curlew -haunted 
mountains and pike-haunted lakes, but 
it is far away from the Killarney-Gal- 
way Bay tourist track, which troubles 
Joe a great deal. That was why he hadn’t 
hesitated when I'd called him the pre- 
vious evening to ask about the pike-fish- 
ing prospects on Lough Allen. Naturally, 
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he is also secretary of the Drumshanbo 
Angling Club. 

"What time can you get over in the 
morning?" he shot at me. 

It was all a little difficult, really. My 
quest for a big I rish pike w as already run- 
ning into trouble. I’d had a firm tip-off 
about a small, hundred-acre lough be- 
low the hills of County Sligo called Tem- 
plehouse Lough. Unhappily, the night 
before 1 arrived a storm in the moun- 
tains had sent down thousands of gal- 
lons of floodwater that had turned the 
lake so rich a brown you couldn’t see a 
spoonbait six inches under the surface. 
Already I’d fished Templehouse for four 
days, and the biggest pike I’d had was 
a four-pounder. But slow ly it was clear- 
ing. Next day it could be just right. 

"I’m not sure about tomorrow yet,” 
I told Joe. 

"I'll tell you what," he said. "I'll have 
Pat Reynolds in to meet you. He's the 
finest pike man in Ireland." 

"I’ll have to think about it," I said. 

"Right," said Joe. "Call round to me 
in the morning. The yellow' house op- 
posite the church. Nine-thirty." 

Small, dynamic men like Joe Mooney 
are difficult to argue with, especially 
when they train on vitamin spread, and 
even before I'd talked with him I was 
half convinced that I'd have to change 
ground. That in itself would require a 
little moral courage. I had booked in 
for a week at the hotel in Ballymote, 
the village nearest to Templehouse 
Lough, and Jimmy Hogg, who kept it, 
and the locals who drank in the bar each 
evening were following the progress of 
my pike quest with the absorbed interest 
that Irishmen have in any sporting event. 
If their goodwill had had anything to do 
with it I’d have had a 20-pound specimen 
already. Now I was going to have to tell 
them I would be fishing another lough 30 
miles away and, worse still, in County 
Leitrim. But l steeled myself. It was big 
pike I was concerned with, not a public- 
relations exercise. And Lough Allen 
would surely have big pike. It was deep, 
wide and Irish. 

The Irish have the biggest northern 
pike in the world and, with odd excep- 
tions like Pat Reynolds, they resent it 
deeply. Pike are interlopers. They were 


introduced as recently as the Middle 
Ages, probably by the English. They also 
eat salmon and trout, which are the only 
freshwater fish that Irish anglers con- 
sider worth catching. Some of the more 
liberal-minded will concede that in win- 
ter a man may amuse himself by tow- 
ing a big spoon round the lake for pike, 
but it’s not done in the best circles. It 
will be a long time before I forget the 
shocked silence in the bar of the Shee- 
lin Shamrock Hotel when a man came 
in and reported that a couple of French- 
men were out on the lough trolling for 
pike. This was at the height of the may- 
fly season, the brilliant fortnight when 
the biggest trout rise from the depths of 
Lough Sheelin to feed on the surface, 
for which boats and hotel rooms have 
to be booked a year ahead. 

I said nothing at the time, but I could 
understand the obsession that kept the 
Frenchmen systematically working their 
pike spoons while heavy trout rose nois- 
ily around their boat. I could understand 
it because I shared it. 

An English fishing w riter named Jack 
Hargreaves once came near explaining 
the mystery of the pike's fascination 
when he said that it was the only fish 
that looked you straight in the eyes. 
There is a scientific explanation: unlike 
most fish, a pike has binocular vision. 
He does look you in the eyes. But no zo- 
ology textbook can convey the sheer 
menace of a pike, its murderous stream- 
lining, its lonely, tyrannical personality. 
Pike, huge smashers of tackle, attain to 
individual names. The Green Devil oc- 
cupied a high proportion of the waking 
thoughts of my friends and me when I 
was 16 or so. He lived under the arches 
of a bridge that spanned an arm of a 
lake we fished, and he was hooked may- 
be twice a year. He always broke away. 
Was he 50, 60 pounds? In fact he was 
just under 30. A farm worker shot him 
in the reeds along the shore at spawn- 
ing time. But we never really believed 
that the once and future Green Devil 
had gone forever. 

Trout have only a brief individual ex- 
istence, from the time they arc hooked 
until they are in the net. Trout fish- 
ermen talk about limit bags, pike men 
about once-in-a-lifetime monsters. And 
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if they haven't told too many lies about 
the giants they have hooked their souls 
finally migrate to the wild, gray acres 
of Irish pike loughs. 

If they arc lucky they may get there 
sooner, of course. Their tackle boxes will 
be crammed with expensive plugs and 
spoons, all of w hich will be condemned as 
useless by their gillies, who will also fall 
about laughing at their ridiculously light 
tackle. But they arc sustained by 
thoughts of monsters, like the 53-pound- 
er that was said to have been taken in 
Lough Cong in 1922. Sadly for big pike 
legend, the Irish Specimen Fish Commit- 
tee withdrew recognition of the Lough 
Cong monster on Jan. I. 1970. It was in- 
sufficiently documented by present-day 
standards. But this fish existed. Its huge 
preserved head is still to be seen in the 
Natural History Museum in London. 

Big Irish pike are not as numerous as 
they once were. Since 1957 the trout-ori- 
ented Irish have waged war on them 
through the agency of the Inland Fish- 
eries Trust, whose net crews have taken 
almost half a million northern pike from 
such major trout fisheries as Mask, Cor- 
rib. Conn and Shceiin. Their catches in- 
cluded some huge fish, the biggest a 50>/2- 
pounder from Lough Mask. This pike 


was a mere eight years old. It had at 
least five more years of grow th in it. 

Nevertheless, one last great redoubt 
remains for the Irish northerns: the Shan- 
non system, which is too vast and com- 
plex to be turned into a pure trout fish- 
ery. The loughs of Derg. Ree, Key and 
Allen and the river that connects them 
hold huge pike still, arguably the big- 
gest in the world. 

There are fine pike, too, in lesser 
strongholds, small lakes in the western 
hills that have never been developed for 
trout fishing, and the first problem the 
big pike hunter has to solve is whether 
to fish small, manageable waters, which 
he can read and interpret if he is ex- 
perienced. or to attack the wide, anon- 
ymous waters of such a lough as Allen, 
which is eight miles long, three across 
and deep and rocky to boot. On the big 
lakes, trolling is the only possible meth- 
od of covering the ground. On the small 
waters, there is scope for the niceties of 
tossing a plug between lily pads or row- 
ing silently into a promising bay in the 
reeds and working a big copper spoon 
along the shore. 

Had not Templchousc Lough sudden- 
ly turned the color of drinking choc- 
olate, maybe I would never have gone 


near Allen. As it was, after four bad 
days it was good sense to change. 

*'I think I'll give Templehouse a rest 
today,” I said carefully to Jimmy Hogg, 
picking my words. "I might give Allen 
a try.” 

He looked at me as if I’d walked into 
church with my hat on. 

"A lake that size wouldn't color up 
so easily," I explained. 

“I hope," said Jimmy obscurely, ”thc 
weather holds for you." 

I backed out, still apologizing, but I 
felt belter three-quarters of an hour lat- 
er. sitting in Mooney's warm kitchen, 
listening to sagas of the great pike fights 
of the past as the clock ticked the fore- 
noon away. 

"You'd better have a look at my 
lures." I said to Mooney, breaking the 
spell. I wanted to get this bit over early, 
having had my tackle insulted by local 
experts in many parts of the world. Pat 
wasn't too scathing, though. I had a cou- 
ple of the traditional six-inch copper and 
silver spoons, and these were approved 
of. "I'll just get my Magic Marker," 
said Pat, "and touch them up a little." 
Returning with a thick, felt-tipped pen 
in his fist, lie began daubing the un- 
dersides of my spoons. "A small bit of 
blue is what the big ones love." he said. 
"Have you anything else at all with blue 
in it?" 

From the bottom tray of my tackle 
box I disentangled the pride of my col- 
lection, a long Swedish plug, blue and 
white with black bars. "What in the 
name of God is that?" said Pat, recoil- 
ing theatrically. He knew what it was, 
all right, but it is an article of faith 
among Irish boatmen that Irish pike, 
unlike those of any other nation, will 
not take plugs. 

“You haven’t seen anything yet." I 
told him, dragging out a couple of wild- 
ly colored American creations with the 
engaging name of Bump ’n" Grind. The 
main feature of these plugs was a vast 
silver diving lip almost half their length. 

"They would go just fine on top of a 
bloody Christmas tree," said Pat sar- 
donically. 

I didn't rise to that one. The battle of 
the plugs was going to be fought out 
later, when the fishing started. I closed 
continued 
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the tackle box and waited to be cross- 
examined on rods and reels, but Pat 
was more liberal in this sector. Eleven- 
pound-test line was acceptable, so long 
as I had plenty of it. 

“I have scales here,” said Joe Moo- 
ney, as we left the womblike coziness of 
his kitchen. “Call back with the big one 
and I’ll weigh him." 

The kitchen was a lot more cozy than 
Lough Allen. Irish lakes are usually soft- 
ly beautiful, with green shores and gent- 
ly wooded islands. Allen, though, is very 
different. The black foothills of the Ox 
Mountains hem it in to the west, and 
the eastern shore lies at the foot of Slieve 
Anierin (Iron Mountain). Its islands arc 
piles of dark, slaty rock, and when the 
north wind is channeled down the lake 
big seas run and the slim-built local 
boats cannot be used. 

The waves were breaking white when 
we hauled Pat's boat into the water, 
but the blow was sou'westcrly, a good 
fishing wind. “We'll head up north to 
start.” said Pat. “There's a bit of an is- 
land up there that's a great place for a 
big fish.” He started the motor so that 
I could run the trolling baits out fast w ith- 
out fouling the bottom of the lake. After 
that, though, it was going to be all oars. 
You can catch big trout trolling on the 
motor because they always like a fast, 
straight motion. For pike you need the 
slow, erratic progress of a spoon towed 
by oars. 

It was the spoon I was trolling, nat- 
urally. The time had not yet come for 
independence. We came up to the is- 
land, white froth from the waves blow- 
ing across the black stones, and Pat 
brought the boat round so that the spoon 
would swing across the point. He rowed 
rhythmically, and the slow throb at the 
rod tip showed that the spoon was work- 
ing well. Mallards went spluttering up 
from the island shore within easy shot. 
“Wouldn’t those fellas know we haven't 
a gun between us?” Pat asked philo- 
sophically. If I hadn't been w atching the 
ducks. I'd have seen the rod dip. but 
the first thing I registered was the reel 
click screaming. I grabbed the rod, and 
Pat stabbed the oars down in the water 
to check the boat. It was hard to judge 
the fish in the first second or two. “Is 


there any weight in it?" Pat shouted as 
he brought the boat around. 

I could feel a sullen thumping deep 
in the water as the pike held its ground, 
then the line slackened. “We'll see him 
now,” I yelled. He was going to come 
up. I knew I hadn't lost him and, yes, 
he came out of the water 50 yards away, 
lashing on the surface, shaking his head. 
A nice fish, but not a big fish. A good live- 
ly one of 12 pounds or so. “We won’t 
write home about him," said Pat, and 
in five minutes he had the small, sharp 
gaff slipped into the V of the fish’s jaw 
so that we could put him back unin- 
jured. I looked at my first pike from 
Lough Allen — sleek, primrose-mottled 
flanks and the lethal jaws clenched tight, 
the only movement the curl of the raked- 
back dorsal. 

I eased him back over the gunwale. 
A golden flash in the water, and he was 
gone. “It's the touch of blue that does 
it,” said Pat. “Let out the spoon again." 

But we fished back down the island 
shore without response, nor was there 
any action in the next hour until we start- 
ed to cross the lake for a reef on the far 
shore. Then the reel screamed again, but 
there was no life in the rod. “Gone foul,” 
I told Pat. The spoon, working deep, 
was hung up in weed. I hauled it free, 
then retrieved fast. I thought there was 
certain to be pike-repelling weed on it. 
Halfway to the boat, though, it was 
grabbed hard, and I was into a fish, not 
big but swimming and changing direc- 
tion faster than any pike. I guessed what 
it was before it broke surface: a good 
thick trout of about three pounds — and 
a month out of season. Committing, as 
far as I know', my first offense against 
the fishery laws of Ireland, I got it into 
the boat and asked Pat to tap it on the 
head. “I’ve got plans for this one," I 
said. 

It was time to get the big rod out, 
the one I'd brought for such a moment. 
With wire and treble hooks I rigged a 
formidable harness for the trout. I tried 
him alongside the boat, and he trolled 
sweetly. 

We went ahead again fast, with the 
bait and the spoon astern. There was a 
good mile of barren water to cross be- 
fore we reached the islands of the west- 


ern shore. Though the central deeps of 
Allen are black and mysterious, the the- 
ory is that they hold no actively feeding 
pike, so we crossed on the motor, with 
the lures working faster and shallower 
than I would have allowed them to had 
we been fishing seriously. 

If we weren’t serious, though, what- 
ever grabbed the trout was. The rod 
came over, and there was a three-sec- 
ond shriek from the reel. By the time I 
had the rod in my hands, though, ev- 
erything had gone slack. I reeled in. No 
trout, and the treble hooks and wire 
mount dangled limply at the end of the 
line. 

“It could have hit a log,” I suggest- 
ed. Pat gave me a look. He knew as 
well as I did that waterlogged timber 
floating below the surface does not have 
the capacity to pull a three-pound trout 
away from a wire mount. He said noth- 
ing, but he cut the engine and picked 
up the oars again. From now on even 
the barren water was going to be taken 
seriously. 

When we got to the nearest island we 
went ashore for lunch, dragging the boat 
up onto the pebbles and hunting around 
for driftwood to make a fire. When we 
had it blazing, Pat filled a smoke-black- 
ened kettle with lake water and set it 
on top. “I'd rather be sitting here.” he 
said, “than over beyond.” He stubbed 
a thumb in the direction of another small 
island a couple of hundred yards to the 
south. It looked like a perfectly normal 
island to me. "What’s wrong with it?” 
I asked him. 

“There's a fella living over by Drum- 
shanbo could tell you,” he said. “He 
went in there one time, and he thought 
he’d take a souvenir back with him, one 
of them old skulls that's lyin' there in 
the shallow water." 

“Old what?" 

“The skulls belonging to the old 
monks that used to be in it one time. Any- 
how, the first morning after he brought 
it home didn't he fall downstairs and 
break his leg. And late that evening there 
was an awful rapping at the back door 
and nobody there when the missus went 
down. That went on for three nights, 
and then his brother-in-law put the skull 
in a plastic bag and he rowed over to 
continued 
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Seagram s Benchmark. 
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The meaning of the word Benchmark : 

“that which others are measured against.” 

Take us up on our challenge— and measure 
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1971. You’ve changedj 


Change. That’s what putting you first is all about. 

These are uneasy times. 

There are major concerns. About pollution. 

About safety. About the economy. About your hard- 
earned dollar. We know. 

For the past 10 years Chevrolet research people 
have questioned thousands of people on every subject 
from rising taxes to the size of the glovebox in their cars. 

We’ve found that price and maintenance costs, 
trade-in value and quality have become tremendously 
important. 

Your car has to work. It has to last. And each new 
model must have more built-in value. 

At Chevrolet, we understand. 

You want meaningful change. And our aim is to 
give that to you, as you’ll see in the 1971 Chevrolets. 


Caprice.The biggest Chevrolet ever. The change is 
complete. Bigness in itself is nothing. But if it allows 
you to lengthen the distance between the front and 
rear wheels (which we did), then you’ve got something. 
You’ve got a smoother ride. / 

The idea in the 1971 Caprice was to give you the . 
looks and comfort of a six- or seven-thousand-dollar 
car, without asking you to pay that much for it. And 
above all, to build in as much dependability and 
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security as possible. 

So we changed the body structure for 1971, too. 
We made it stronger. And we made it quieter by 
putting a double layer of steel in the roof. 

Caprice, as you can see above, is a lot of luxury 
at a Chevrolet price. 

Yega.The littlcst Chevrolet ever. It wasn’t changed 
from anything. 

Before building Vega, we read everything we 



could get our hands on about little cars. 

We talked to owners. 

We studied little cars up one side and down the 
other and, literally, tore them apart. We found out 
exactly what made them tick, or why they didn’t tick. 

What ticked were gas economy and dependability. 
What didn’t were underpowered engines, cramped 
quarters and getting blown around 
in the wind. BVVS 

In our little Vega, everything Itf u I 
ticks. It's not just another little 2 

car. You didn’t want that. It’s one 
little car that does everything well. l w *°‘ uctu - <wct J 

Worth seeing. Worth owning. Worth waiting for. 
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People who can afford that don't 
have to get up in the morning. 

This is for people who do. But whose 
ears, in this hi-fi age, are accustomed to 
something better than the usual clock 
radio sound. 

It’s a solid state FM/AM radio. It has 
a large 4" oval dynamic speaker. A pow- 
erful 2.5W (max.) output. In short, the 
sound is rich, robust, superb. 


Of course, it will wake you up. It will 
even do it with style. 

For your bleary eyes, the time in big, 
clear numbers. (Who's 20/20 at 6:40?) 

For your bleary ears, music. Loud. 
(For 1 hour in the morning, the volume 
automatically goes to a higher level to 
wake you up.) Or, if you need it, a relent- 
less little buzzer that goes off every 2 V 2 
minutes. 


It wakes you up even if you forget to 
set it at night. (Pre-set it once; it goes 
off automatically every day.) 

Theclockmakes sense. Buttheradio 
makes beautiful music. So it won’t have 
to stay in the bedroom. Your ears don’t. 

The SONY Digimatic 
8FC-79W 


<g 1970 Sony Corp. of America. ' 


Showroom, 585 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10022 



the island and put it back where it came 
from. They were never disturbed after 
that.” 

For a while we sat silently, drinking 
the thick, dark tea and eating homemade 
bread and thick slices of ham. The w ind 
had softened, and the waves no longer 
broke white. “You could get your big 
one this afternoon.” said Pat. and I had 
the same intuitive feeling that the water 
had come alive. 

“I'm going to try a plug." I told him, 
choosing a moment when he'd be feel- 
ing mellow. 1 fished out the long blue 
Swedish job and set the lip so that it 
would sw im deep. ‘“Try it,” said Pat mag- 
nanimously, “but keep the spoon on 
the other rod.” 

As we rowed away from the island, I 
let out line and watched the plug bob 
away in our wake like a small light- 
house. I let it go 50 yards astern, then I 
tightened up. It dived purposefully. I 
sent the spoon over the side after it, 
and it couldn’t have traveled a hundred 
yards before it was firmly taken by a 
pike a little bigger than the one we'd 
had in the morning. 

“Didn't I tell you?” said Pat, slip- 
ping him back a while later. ‘‘You'll 
never beat the good old spoon.” 

I was just thinking out an answer to 
this as we rowed along with the lines 
out again when there was a heavy strike 
on the plug. ‘‘You'll never beat the good 
old plug!” I shouted as Pat got the oars 
in fast, took up the other rod and brought 
the spoon in. 

By then I was standing in the stern, 
yielding line in long bursts. I could sec 
how it was dwindling on the spool, and 
I yelled at Pat to get hold of the oars as 
fast as he could and bring the boat round. 
Every few seconds came pulverizing 
thumps at the rod tip, more savage than 
either of the other fish had been able to 
manage. There couldn't have been much 
more than 30 yards of line left on the 
reel when Pat started to gain ground 
for me. 

After that the fight was more sullen 
for a while, as the fish sounded and 1 
thought of the tumbled black boulders 
and snags of the lake bed and the way 
the line could be taken round them. But 
Pat kept moving in on the fish, and 1 final- 



ly had him within 50 yards of the boat. 

Then he exploded the water and 
showed himself, breaching clear, stand- 
ing on his tail and shaking his great 
head, gill covers wide open to show the 
scarlet underside and the white cavern 
of the mouth. He sounded again, and 
moved fast into me as I madly recov- 
ered line to keep in touch. “He thinks 
the boat will give him shelter." said Pat, 
and he was right. For 10 minutes his tac- 
tics were the same. Wild flurries at the 
surface that turned our hearts over as 
the dappled flanks showed clear, then 
short runs of 20 or 30 yards before he 
turned again and tried to get under the 
boat. Then the runs became shorter. The 
tail-lashing fury on the surface dw indict! 
to heavy rolls. Pat laid the gaff ready 
across the thwarts, and soon there came 
the first gleam underwater of the white 
belly. 

‘‘You have him now,” said Pat. but 
when he loomed out over the fish, gafT 
in hand, there were enough reserves left 
for a last despairing run in the shadow 
of the boat before he was on his side de- 
feated, his great golden eyes looking up 
at the boat and the awful jaws unmov- 
ing. Pat slipped the gaff into the V, then 
used two hands to get him aboard. The 
fish lay quietly in the bottom of the 
boat, and I put the rod down. My hands 
were shaking. Pat got the hooks out 
and looked at the plug. "Didn't I tell 
you?” he said shamelessly. "It's the 
touch of blue that does it.” 

The Swedish plug took three more 
pike that afternoon, but where I want- 
ed to be now was in Mooney's kitchen, 
getting the use of Mooney's scales. Any 
northern pike over 20 pounds is a tro- 
phy fish. Mine was certainly that, but I 
wanted to know precisely. 

Twenty-six and a half it went, a hen 
fish, naturally. All big pike arc. but w hen 
you are fighting one and it comes up in 
the water and shakes its great head at 
you, you can never think of it as any- 
thing but masculine. 

"Look at the belly of it." said Moo- 
ney. It was loose and empty. "That fella 
had just started to feed when you hit 
him. If you'd given him half an hour 
you’d have had a 30-poundcr on your 
hands.” 


It was still a fine fish, though, and we 
took it to the convent up the road. The 
nuns were glad to see it. It would make 
a great feast for the poor children, they 
said. At least I hadn't killed it just for 
the satisfaction of weighing. 

All over Drumshanbo my pike was 
good news. That wasn't going to be the 
case in Ballymote. I drove back slowly, 
planning my excuses. I parked quietly 
and took as long as I could to change up- 
stairs. But I couldn't stay in my room 
all evening. I had to face them in the 
bar. 

"Did you do any good?" Jimmy Hogg 
asked me. polishing a glass. 

"I, uh, had one or two,” I said. 

"Was there any size in 'em?” 

"Biggest 26'/z.” I muttered. "Six fish, 
average around 14.” 

"Is that right?" said Jimmy, flatly. 
"You won't be wanting the boat on 
Templehousc tomorrow, then?" 

"Well, I thought it might be, uh. just 
worth taking a look at Allen again," I 
said. Most of that evening I watched tele- 
vision. 

Pat and I had a small but appreciative 
crowd to see us off at the pier next morn- 
ing. The word had got round. "If you 
get a nice little fella about six or seven 
pound would you bring it back for us, 
mister?" a small boy said. Next day was 
Friday, I remembered. Other, slower- 
thinking. bovs pushed round to press 
their claims. "No more orders.” said 
Pat. "'Tis unlucky." 

We fished the blue plug right from 
the beginning this time, and we took 
seven pike for the day. failing, howev- 
er, to get one small enough to match 
our client's specifications. The biggest 
took the plug at 3:30 in the afternoon, 
almost at the same time the big one hit 
the previous day. This time it was a short- 
er, thicker fish that fought strongly but 
very dourly, keeping deep and sulking 
a lot and not showing itself until it was 
almost ready for the gaff. 1 had a pock- 
et scale with me this time, so we didn't 
kill it. A shade over 25 pounds. 

We put back the pike with care, and 
it sank slowly out of sight in the dark 
water. "They'd have made a fine pair," 
said Pat. 

They would have, too, set up in a tro- 

contlmied 
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YOUNG 
CAR THIEVES 
NEED YOUR HELP 

DON'T GIVE IT 
TO THEM 

Lock your car. Take your keys. 



& 

f 


phy room. The odds against taking two 
20-pound-plus pike in two days must 
be very high. But I had other things on 
my mind. 

"How the hell am I going to explain 
this one away back in Ballymote?" I 
asked Pat. 

He kept a prim silence. It was not for 
him to comment on the shortcomings 
of pike fishing on the w rong side of the 
Sligo border. 

I tried to carry it o(T as best I could. 
"Not so good as yesterday," I told them 
that evening. "More lish, but the big- 
gest was 25.” 

The shoulders of the clientele, which 
had relaxed over pints of black stout at 
my first words, stiffened again. That eve- 
ning I sat through the news in Irish, 
then a vintage Spencer Tracy movie, be- 
fore retiring early for the night. 

I was up early in the morning, too. 
all packed and ready. When I went down 
to breakfast Jimmy Hogg was waiting. 
He had a resigned look about him. "1 
had your bill made out early." he said. 
"I thought >ou might be wanting to 
leave." 

I told him truthfully that I had never 
eaten finer T-bonc steaks than those sup- 
plied in his restaurant. Somehow that 
didn't seem enough. 

"I suppose you'll be moving across 
to Drumshanbo now." he said. 

Only for one day. I assured him. The 
Canada geese had just started to fly into 
Allen. From Saturday on Pat would be 
out shooting. 

"The pike are there in Tcmplehouse," 
Jimmy said. 

"It’s just that the water's colored." I 
told him. 

"Big ones.” said Jimmy. 

"I'll have to come again." I said. 

I didn't stop feeling guilty until I was 
20 miles east and saw the first signpost 
for Drumshanbo. Then I realized the 
stupidity of apologizing for catching big 
pike. 

As Pat and I dragged the boat down 
into the water, he said. "I hope you 
brought the plugs with you." I could 
see that the long process of converting 
the Irish had begun. 

We fished blank for the first hour, 
then round a small complex of islands 


on the east shore we began to meet 
fish. By lunchtime we had boated sev- 
en good Allen pike. Secretly, though. 

I was hoping for the near impossible — 
a third trophy fish, to make three in 
three days. 

Reading my thoughts. Pat said, 
"Wouldn’t it be something to talk about 
if you got another big one?" I laughed 
deprccatingly. I was sure that voicing 
the wish would kill it stone dead. 

Through the good hours of the af- 
ternoon we had no action, except when 
the smallest fish of the trip hung itself 
onto the Swedish plug. Slowly the light 
was beginning to fade, and the clouds 
were darkening over the Iron Mountain. 
"What about that funny-looking fella 
you showed me on Wednesday?" Pal 
asked. 

"Is it this one?" I said, holding up 
the psychcdclically colored Bump 'n' 
Grind. 

"That’s him," said Pat. "Give the 
Yankee bait a chance.” 

I snapped it on. We had maybe half 
an hour before the light went altogether. 
Skeins of gray geese passed over, call- 
ing like hounds in full cry. The wind 
had dropped. Pat picked up the drip- 
ping oars again, and we started to troll 
close in to the shore, where the bottom 
fell off steeply. 

The rod tip checked, then came hard 
over. “This is the one." I said quite con- 
fidently to Pat. I could feel the weight 
in the fish. 

By the time Pat got the gaff in him it 
was dark, and we homed in on a cot- 
tage light beside the pier. Ashore. I 
checked the weight by torchlight. The 
needle flickered just below the 23. "Call 
him 22'/ 2 ." I said. I waded in knee-deep 
and slid him back into the lake. 

Later we sat in Joe Mooney's kitchen 
in the red light of a lamp hanging on 
the wall. "It's a shame, now ." said Moo- 
ney, "that you wouldn't be going out 
again tomorrow." 

"Pat s after geese." I said, "and I've 
been fishing long enough to know when 
to stop. You can’t improve on the mi- 
raculous." 

"In Drumshanbo." said Vloone> firm- 
ly, "the miraculous has alwajs been our 
specialty." END 
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Ever since we got together, 
the world has taken on a different look. 


No, the giants haven’t dis- 
appeared. 

When we got together, we 
didn’t expect them to. 

But, happily, the world has 
taken on a different look. 

For one thing, we, at Great 
Northern Nekoosa, are a lot bigger 
than we were before. When we were 
Great Northern and Nekoosa 
Edwards. 

Now we have combined 
assets of $430 million, combined 
sales of $340 million and a net in- 
come of $20 million a year. 


Which means we can look for- 
ward to more financial power in the 
future. 

For another thing, we're bet- 
ter situated in the marketplace. Be- 
cause we’re in more markets. 

We’re the country’s leading 
independent producer of newsprint 
and containerboard. And a leading 
producer of high-grade business 
communication, printing and pub- 
lishing papers. 

We’re a major innovator of 
papers for computers and copiers. 
And a major producer of papers for 
directories, catalogs, magazines, 
paperbacks and special supple- 
ments. 

If one of our markets happens 


to be down, chances are others will 
be up. 

Since we got together, the 
world has never looked better. 

If you’d like to find out more 
about us, write to Peter Paine, 
Chairman of the Board, Great 
Northern Nekoosa, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York 10036. 

GREAT 

NORTHERN 

NEKGDSA 

CORPORATION 



FOR THE RECORD 


A roundup of tho »port» information of the week 


boating — In I he most protrjeled and eonlroversi.il 
defense of the America's Cup. INTREPID Kepi 
the trophy on U.S. shores by defeating Australia's 
game Grrlel II four races to one in the finals olT Ness - 
port, R.J. (page 12). 

• oxing Scotland's KEN BUCHANAN sson a nar- 
row split decision to upset heavily fa sored cham- 
pion Ismael Laguna of Panama in a I 5-round light- 
weight title bout in San Juan. The division's first 
British champion since 1917 ssithstood ail early 
cut to his left eye for a strong finish. 

After some rough earls going in a junior light- 
ss eight title fight in Tokyo, champion YOSHIAkl 
NfJMATA of Japan scored a fifth-round knock- 
out over Raul Rojas of the United Stales. 


fencing The SOVIET UNION and HUNGARY 
won the saber and epic team titles m the world 
championships in Ankara. Turkc>. The Soviet team 
defeated Hungary 9-3 in the finals, but the Hun- 
garians sson narrowly oser Poland in epee. 


golf The UNITED STATES won the Eisenhowe 
Cup world amateur championship by 12 strokes ii 
Madrid, with Ness Zealand second. Dale Hayes o 
South Africa was indisidual medalist with J 72 
hole score of 283. The two top Americans wer 
U.S. Amateur champ Lanns Wadkins and Nlarsii 
(Vlnny i Giles. 


MASON RUDOLPH sson $12,000 and his first 
lour victory since 1966 when he shot a six-under- 
par 64 on the final day to capture the $60,000 
Green Island Open in Columbus. Ga. 

GENE ANDREWS of Whitlier. Calif, defeated 
Jim Ferric of Indian Wells. Calif, one-up in the 
U.S. Senior Amateur in South San Francisco 
In Dalmahoy. Scotland. U.S, Open champion 
TONY JACKI IN shot a 21-under-par 267 lo win 
the Wills Open over Peter Townsend at 273 and 
favorite Bill Casper at 276. 


football American Conference: The NEW 
$ OR K JLTS rebounded from a mistake-ridden 3 1 - 
21 Monday night loss to Cleveland by converting 
three interceptions and a poor punt into four touch- 
downs and a 31 21 Sunday victory over Boston. It 
was the Jets' eighth straight win over the Patriots, 
Quarterback Bob Grieve capped two long drives 
with scoring passes of three and fisc yards as MI- 
AMI pulled a minor upset. 20 10 over Houston. 
The Buffalo Bills' occasionally resolute defense 
against LOS ANGELES only gave the Rams' new 
kicker. Dave Ray. the chance to try and make- 
four field goals in a 19-0 Ram> victory. Two other 
kicking specialists were less fortunate. OAK- 
LAND'S George Blanda was wide on a 25-yard 


attempt with nine seconds remaining, and the Raid- 
ers' were left with a 27 27 tic against SAN DIEGO. 
Charger Quarterback John Hadl fired two fourth- 
quarter scoring passes to forge the deadlock. Gene 
“ o of Pittsburgh also blew a key field goal a' 




it pre- 


had 


served a 16 13 DENVER win. The Stcch 
earlier let a 1 3-7 fourth-quarter lead slip away when 
Quarterback Terry Bradshaw was dumped for a 
safety and the Broncos followed w ith a 69-sard scor- 

National Conference: DLTROlT's bid for a sec- 
ond straight shutout lasted until the final 26 sec- 
onds. when Cincinnati's Horst Muhlmann kicked 
a 35-yard field goal, so the Lions had to make do 
with a 38-3 victory. Ercd Cox kicked four three- 
pointers in MINNESOTA'S 26 -0 romp past New 
Orleans, but the real offensive star was a Viking 
defense that twice scored touchdowns on blocked 
punts. GREEN BAY blew a 20 3 halftime lead, 
then rallied to defeat Atlanta 27 24. The big 
play was sub Quarterback Don Horn s 89-yard 
scoring pass to Carroll Dale. ST. LOUIS broke 
open a close game with disappoint in ^-Washington 
when, on consecutive series. Defensive Back Mil- 
ler Farr picked off a Sonny Jurgcnscn pass for 
19 yards and one touchdown, and teammate 
Jerry Stovall brought another back to the one. 
Despite his errors in the 27-17 loss, Jurgcnscn 
joined Johnny Unilas and Y.A. Tittle as the 
only NFL quarterbacks to complete oser 2,000 
passes. Quarterback John Brodic continued his 
sharp passing with 20 completions in 31 at- 
tempts. good for three touchdowns in SAN FRAN- 
CISCOS 34-31 upset of Cleveland. Two of the 
throws were to Jimmy Thomas, the second a 61- 
yardcr midway through the fourth period that 
brought the 49crs from behind. 

harness racing MOST HAPPY FELLA, by 
capturing the first and third one-mile heats, won 
the Little Brown Jug at the Delaware (Ohio) Coun- 
ty Fairground (pugr 601. his second triumph in 
the Triple Crown for pacers. 

QUICK PRIDE caught A.C.'s Orion in the final 
40 yards to capture the mile-long S49.495.62 E. Ro- 
land Harriman Trot for 2-ycar-old» at Yonkers 


Race 


2:04. 


horse racing— JOE NAMATH ended a string of 
six straight losses by winning a six-furlong sprint 
at Belmont Park by halfa length oser Trench Steak. 
The Florida-bred 3-year-old paid SI4.60. 

mileposts — -REINSTATED: To the SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY football team, eight black players 
who had been suspended following a racially in- 
spired controversy that began at spring practice. 


Four were found academically ineligible, however, 
and at week’s end all refused to report. 
ACCEPTED: By the board of directors of the NA- 
TIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION in a 
narrow vote, a proposal that will send two teams 
from each of the four new divisions into the post- 
season playoffs. 


SUSPENDED: Six of the United States' top wom- 
en professionals. Bill II H \N KIM,. NANCY 

RICHEY. ROSEMARY CASALS. PEACHES 
It V K I Mi« k / V \l I nil /II (.1 M I ss and 
KRISTY PIGEON, by the International Lawn Ten- 
nis Association, making them ineligible Tor U.S. 
rankings and the Wightman Cup team, because 
they had entered an unsanctioned tournament. 


PLEDGED: To the U.S. Olympic Committee for 
the 1972 American team, half the gate receipts of 
next year's National Airlines Golf Tournament in 
Miami, and the proceeds from a SS00-a-pcrxon pro- 
am event, expected to total $500.(100. 


CANCELED: At least until 1972, the $300,000 
DOW JONES OPEN, richest event ever on the pro 
golf tour, after il and TV commitments cost the spon- 
soring Dow Jones & Company ( H ull Slrcrl Journal, 
etc. I nearly half a million dollars this year. 
AGREED: By the Joint Committee on a Uniform 
Ball of the Roval and Ancient Golf Club of Scot- 
land and the U.S. Golf Association, after years of 
study and tests, that a uniform golf ball is "fea- 
sible" for play throughout the world. If accepted, 
the committee recommendation would result in a 
standard ball a minimum of 1.66 inches in diam- 
eter. replacing the 1.68-inch U.S. and 1.62-inch 
British bulls. 


SIGNED: For a 15-round heavyweight title fight 
in Detroit on Nos. IS. champion JOE FRAZIER 
and light-heavyweight title-holder BOH EOSTI R. 
Fra/icr, who will be making the first defense of his 
15-month-old title, will have a 25-pound weight ad- 


SENTENCED: To six months in jail plus three 
years' probation, former University of California 
basketball star BOB PRESLEY, in a check cashing 
scheme. Presley figured in a 1968 racial controversy 
that forced out Cal Coach Rene Hcrrerias. 


FILED: By DON HORN, reserve quarterback of 
the Green Bav Packers, a bankruptcy action thut 
listed debts of SI 37.3 1 2 and assets of $5,600. 


NAMED: To the President's Conference on Phys- 
ical Fitness and Sports. Washington Senator Man- 
ager TED WILLIAMS, Pro Golfer JACK N1CK- 
I A US. former Joekcs I DDII V RCA RO and Flor- 
ida A&M Athletic Director JAKE GAITHER. 
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CREDITS 

>rdt; 14 t or . John Borden. hot- 
lift: 15 Geo-a- S.i.-lIH 16 

26 -Wnl'rr loun It, 28 il 
n. The Sunpoperj. Greq Prler«or; 
56. 58 Shoedy & long 60 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CURTIS FISHER, in SIX 

years of Little League 
and Senior Little 
League play at Cordcle. 
Ga.. drew the attention 
of major league scouts 
by winning five baiting 
championships, the last 
with a. 578 average dur- 
ing a season in which 
lie also slugged nine 
horn; runs in 16 games. 



MARSHA REPLOGLE 

of Cincinnati pitched 
and batted her Ruten- 
schrocr Floral team to 
victory in the Women's 
Slow - Pitch Softball 
Tournament in Cleve- 
land. In the finals she 
drove in lltc winning 
run while pitching her 
seventh victory against 
one loss. 



fritz sickels led his 

Ewing. N.J. All-Star 
team to the Babe Ruth 
League World Series 
championship, pitching 
three complete seven- 
inning victories, in 
which lie struck out 30 
haliers and allowed 
only one run and 1 1 
hits. He was later vot- 
ed player of live year. 



KENNY ROY. SOpItO- 
more halfback for Dc- 
Mathu High of Hyatts- 
villc, Md.. made his 
varsity football debut 
by gaining 220 yards in 
nine carries and scoring 
touchdowns on runs of 
76 and 77 yards. De- 
Matha won the game 
47-0 overCardinal Gib- 
bons of Baltimore. 



WAYNE STEPHENS of 

Lubbock, Texas cap- 
tured his seventh Amer- 
ican Roque League na- 
tional championship 
Irophv since 1961 by 
winning 10 straight 
matches, which com- 
bine elements of cro- 
quet and billiards, in 
the event held in De- 
catur, III. 


TIM O’BRIEN. 8. of 

Lakewood. Ohio, took 
the 880-yard run at 
a Rochester (N.Y. » 
Track Club meet in 
2:59.5. a world record 
for boys 10 years and 
under. The old mark, 
eslublishcd in October 
I96S by Greg Hansen 
of Woodland, Wash., 
was 3:01. 
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I Charley 


_ .henry. . 

Mancini 


STILLS! 

NASH 

YOUNG 

| D«|a Vu | 


immediately with 


Selections in the 
category you choose 


03498 


RAY • 
CHARLES 


FHWON 



13344 10625 00369 03346 03369 10235 03480 00046 03316 03477 



10882 00752 



03571 03461 


WHETHER YOU PREFER STEREO 8, RECORDS OR 
CASSETTES you can now build a valuable collec- 
tion at top savings through the exciting new 
RCA Music Service. 

Start Saving Now! You take any 5 Records, Cassettes 
or Stereo 8 Tapes (sorry, no mixing) for only $6.95! 
Choose from RCA, Warner Bros., Reprise. Atlantic, 
Atco. London, or from any of 40 other labels. 

You Need NOT Buy A Selection Every Month! You 
merely agree to buy as few as 6 more selections 
within a year at regular Music Service prices: usu- 
ally $4.98 for Records; $6.95 for Cassettes and 
Stereo 8. Then, if you decide to remain a member, a 
generous dividend plan lets you choose one selec- 
tion FREE for every two you buy ... a savings of 
one-third! 

Free Magazine! Illustrated MEDLEY regularly brings 
you news of up to 350 selections. If you want the 
Selection of the Month in your category, do nothing 
- it will be shipped automatically. If you want other 
selections, or none at all, indicate your instructions 
on the card always provided, and return it by the 
date specified. 


Free 10 Day Trial! You must be satisfied or you may 


return your selections without obli- 
gation. Mail coupon right now! 


ItC/l 


Mail to: RCA Music Service, 

P.O. Box 26878, Lawrence, Indiana 46226 

Yes, please accept my application for membership in the 
RCA Music Service, and send me the 5 selections I have 
chosen for only $6.95 plus a small shipping-service charge. 


1 need buy only six mor 
my trial membership. 

selections withi 

a year to fulfill 

1 want these and 

MAIL ME THESE 5 SELECTIONS: 

(check 0N£ only) 

number) 





C Cassettes 




I am most interested in the following type of music: 

(check jjn£ only) 

□ Popular (Instrumental/Vocal Moods) 

□ Country & Western □ Today's Sound (Rock/Soul/Folk) 


Mrs. 

Miss ) (Please Print) 

Address 


City State. 


Phone. .( ). 

Area Code 


Zip. 


One Membershit 
APO/FPO addr< 


Not Available in Canada, 
special offer. 
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5. The wave. 


WHAT THE HOT COMB DOES 
THAT A COLD COMB DOESH’T. 


i. The 3,000 
year old comb. 


I'hc ordinary 
comb is a classic. 

It’s thousands 
of years old. 

And very, very 
functional. 

The only trouble 
is, now that men 
are letting their hair 
grow long, 
it doesn't function 
as well as it 
used to. 

The plain truth 
is, all a comb can 
really do is comb 



your hair. The new 
Remington Hot Comb 
does a lot more. 

It runson 
electricity, which 
produces hot air, 
which provides a 
comb-blower effect. 
Which makes a 
big difference. 

For instance, 
it can make you look 
like you’ve got 
more hair, if the 
more-hair look is 
what you want. 



Or, if your hair 
has a great shape 
when you leave the 
barber shop, but 
no shape three days 
later, comb-blowing 
it dry with The 
Hot Comb will give 
f ou back the look 
larry the barber 
gave you. 


2. Who takes care of your hair 
when Harry's not around? 


3. The cowlick. 4. The wing. 



What's more, 
you know that 
miserable cowlick 
you’ve had since 
you were six? 

The one that 
drives you nuts? 

With a little 
heat and the brush 
attachment, you 
can put it down 
in seconds. 


The same goes 
for those stray 
chunks of hair 
that jut out from 
the side of your 
head because you 
happened to sleep 
on your hair 
the wrong way. 


And you know 
that dumb wave 
in front? The one 
your mother loves? 

The instruction 
book that comes 
with The I lot Comb 
will show you 
how to make it 
disappear. (We'll 
leave. you to decide 
what to do about 
your mother.) 



The book 
will also show you 
how to straighten 
that beautifully 
curly hair you hate. 

It's very easy 
with The 1 lot Comb. 
And impossible 
with a 

regular comb. 


6 . Curlies are nice on girlies. 

In fact, about the only thing 
a cold comb does that The I lot Comb can’t 
do is fit in your back pocket. 

But that’s a small price to pay for fixing 
everything that's wrong with your hair. 

7. The only drawback. 



THE HOT COMB FROM REMINGTON 




19 t h h ole the readers take over 


PICKS 

Sirs: 

Tex Maulc has to be fearless to predict 
Washington over Dallas in the National 
Conference's Eastern Division race (Pro 
Football '70, Sept. 21 ). The Cowboys ha\c 
enough depth to win over the Redskins (not 
to mention the Giants, Cardinals or Ea- 
gles) with only the use of their reserves. He 
should have stuck with the “chokers." This 
is the year they will go all the way. Coach 
Tom Landry's complicated defense may 
cause some confusion for the team, but it 
will undoubtedly baffle the opposition with 
its intricacy. With the doomsday defense 
and that explosive offense, we stand an ex- 
cellent chance of seeing the Lombardi Tro- 
phy on Clint Murchison's desk the Mon- 
day morning after the Super Bow l. 

Douc. Allten 

Franconia, N.H. 


Sirs: 

Tex Maule has really outdone himself this 
year. How can he pick the Washington Red- 
skins to defeat the Cowboys, who are solid 
at every position and have an assortment 
of All-Pros? And picking Pittsburgh in the 
American Conference Central Division? 
That's a little ridiculous. The Bengals, 
Browns and Oilers each have a shot at the 
title. The Stcclcrs could possibly finish last. 
Mr. Maule, however, made an excellent se- 
lection in picking Detroit to win its divi- 
sion. One final prediction: the Jets in the 
American East. 

Jeff Yablon 

West Hempstead, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Reading Tex Maule's prediction of the 
Vikings finishing second in the National 
Central Division and his statement that 
Gary Cuozzo is just a good second-string 
quarterback upset me very much. 

Cuozzo may be a good second-string quar- 
terback, but he is still better than most NFL 
first-string quarterbacks. He proved that 
against the Chiefs ( The Future Moves into 
the Post, Sept. 28). With a defense like the 
Vikings have, Charlie Brown and his All- 
Stars could win the Central Division. 

Hugh E. Bllgard 

Saint Peter, Minn. 

Sirs: 

I would think Tex Maule would be tired 
by now of watching his hand-picked cham- 
pions being defeated each season by the 
team he refuses to admit exists, the Cleve- 
land Browns. However, everyone enjoys 
football his own way, I guess. 

Oh, by the way, Tex, this year Christmas 
comes early. The date is Oct. 3 in Cleve- 


land. Dress warm, we're awfully cold to- 
ward the Steelers. 

Jim Millman 


Cleveland 


Sirs: 

Fantastic, unbelievable, incredible, stupid 
are all words used to describe Tex Maule's 
past predictions. This year add a new word — 
consistent. 

D. Small 

Houston 


FUNNY & SAD 

Sirs: 

Both Booth Lustcg and John Underwood 
should be given a Pulitzer for their article 
( The Coach H ants to See You, Sept. 21 ). It 
was a brilliant piece of writing, funny and 
sad at just the right places. Its pathos and 
timing arc worthy of Charlie Chaplin. 

I howled all the way to my 2 o'clock ap- 
pointment with my psychiatrist. The peo- 
ple on the bus thought there was some- 
thing wrong with me. 

Lusteg can take one consolation: Losers 
are always more interesting than winners, 
especially after the Butkus article. But as 
Lustcg might say, "After a while, losing 
gets to be a drag." A thousand hurrahs on 
an inspired piece of writing. 

William Joyce 
Department of English 
University of Iowa 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

Please ask Booth Lusteg to write another 
article on the Science of Paper-Cup Kick- 
ing, or maybe the Paper-Cup Kicking Game, 
as soon as possible. Perhaps he could sell 
his papcr-cup idea to some toy manufacturer 
and get out of football for good! 

Honestly, I do admire Booth's magnificent 
obsession. And his story was hilarious. Just 
hope he qualifies for the Players' Pension 
Fund soon. Surely he deserves it. 

Montie Davis 

Jackson, Miss. 

Sirs: 

Your article on Booth Lustcg calls to mind 
the story circulating in the Buffalo area af- 
ter he missed that 23-yard field goal against 
San Diego in 1966. When asked by an old 
friend how the world was treating him. Booth 
replied, “Oh, I can't kick." 

George J. Strachan 

Amherst, N.Y. 

BIG BEAR 

Sirs: 

Robert Jones deserves a promotion for 
his fantastic article about Dick Butkus of 


the Bears (The Man in the Middle, Sept. 
21 ). Being a loyal Bear fan, I love any sto- 
ry concerning the Bears, but this was the 
utmost. 

Thank goodness Dick Butkus doesn't 
roam the streets at night. Or does he? 

Tom DiNardo 

Camillus, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Your picture of Dick Butkus "biting" 
Willis Crenshaw's fingers goes to show the 
public what a vicious person he really is. Is 
it any wonder people label Mr. Butkus an 
animal? The picture speaks for itself. Back 
to your cage, Dick. 

Steve Wyatt 

Norman, Okla. 

Sirs: 

Not only did Robert Jones point out that 
Dick Butkus is the game's best middle line- 
backer but that Chicago's Big Bad Bear 
can actually talk. Not to mention that he 
directs the Bears’ defense, one of the most 
complex in pro football. 

Edward Stlrn 

Hamden, Conn. 

RARE PERFORMER 

Sirs: 

Double congratulations! First to Mr. Bob 
Gibson on his Hall of Fame-caliber achieve- 
ments and secondly to you for bringing this 
not-widely-known fact to your sportsminded 
public (In a Changing Cast, One Guy Still 
Gives a Hoot, Sept. 21). In a profession 
where facts and figures inexorably chronicle 
a man's success or failure, Mr. Gibson's ac- 
complishments, seen in the light of his in- 
tense pride and dedication, make him wor- 
thy of the adulation of us all and in turn 
make those of us from cities other than St. 
Louis more keenly appreciate this rare per- 
former when we have an all-too-infrequcnt 
opportunity to see him work. May SI con- 
tinue to inform its readers of such mile- 
stones of greatness in their midst. 

M. P. Sullivan 

Brown Deer, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Is there any question who should get the 
Cy Young Award this year? Not only as of 
this writing is he 23-6 but he is hitting .31 1 
with two home runs and 19 RBIs. He has 
walked only 2>/i batters every nine innings 
and he strikes out eight per game. When- 
ever he tires on the mound, he can see only 
an equally weary Chuck Taylor in the bull- 
pen and that’s all, so he always goes all the 
way. His name? Bob Gibson. 

Gene P. Baker Jr. 

Memphis 

continued 
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19TH HOLE 


Let down on the 
distinctive dryness, the 
delicate flavour of 
Gordon's Gin? Never! 
Every bottle is based on 
Mr. Gordon’s original 
1769 formula. So you 
still stir a drier, more 
precise martini today. 

A fanatic devotion to 
our discoverer? 
Perhaps. 

But then that's why 
your martini is made 
with the biggest selling 
gin in England, 
America, the world. 
Cheers! 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 10M NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM CRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD.. LINDEN, N. I. . 



Cordon’s. 
It’s how 
the English 
keep their 
gin up! 


...and 
you stir a 
meticulous 
martini. 





Sirs: 

Bob Gibson’s fastball couldn’t break a 
window. At least not in the "one national 
endorsement" mentioned by William Leg- 
gett. For that commercial Gibson fired six 
innings' worth of fast balls at a window 
pane — and couldn't so much as crack it. 
The reason he couldn't is that the window 
was made of Lexan— a remarkable poly- 
carbonate from General Electric. It was not 
Plexiglas, as Leggett stated. 

Jim Jordan 
Batten, Barton, 

Durstinc & Osborn, Inc. 

New York City 

SEAT OF THE PANTS 

Sirs: 

Re your article on the flying circusts 
(Look, Mu, No Hands. Sept. 14), although 
youthful innocence made me doubt it for a 
time, 20 years of active service in the U.S. 
Air Force ultimately convinced me that the 
slogan preached by the Blue Corps in mag- 
azines, on hangar walls and over the doois 
of operations shacks was indeed true: "There 
are old pilots and there are bold pilots, but 
there are no old bold pilots." 

Cool, confident, intrepid men like Bevo 
Howard (age 56) must scan such slogans 
and chuckle inwardly. The jet age has shorn 
single-scat flying of much of its joy and free- 
dom. The modern military pipe jock is lit- 
tle more than an engineer trussed up in a 
G suit. 

And do you know what the modern-day 
Air Force pilot does for kicks? He joins the 
local Aero Club and spends his off-duty 
time putt-putting about the countryside in 
a Piper or a Cessna and exulting in the seat- 
of-the-pants flying that, nowadays, comes 
in no other way. 

Robert G. Henderson 
Master Sergeant, USAF (Ret.) 
Fresno, Calif. 

LOVE THAT LANNY 

Sirs: 

One of our students, Lanny Wadkins. won 
the U.S. Amateur golf tournament with a 
record-setting score. ( Bip Amateur Shoot-out 
at Generation Gap, Sept. 14), and our peo- 
ple have been basking in the glory of his vic- 
tory. 

This morning, however, I read the article 
by Curry Kirkpatrick of your magazine and 
have to admit that he has worked hard to 
take the gloss off the victory. Lanny is a 
truly fine young man of much better than 
average intelligence. To picture him as any- 
thing less is doing him a real disservice, 
and Sports Illustrated should be above 
such unfair reporting. 

Gene Hooks 
Director of Athletics 
Wake Forest University 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


helps you do things right 
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Our new portable radio plays FM, AM 
and WGFlelds movies. 



just slightly ahead of our time. 


We designed an FM/AM radio 
that not only lets you listen. But 
lets you look. Because when you 
press the top of the set, out pops 
a TV screen. 

Why pop-up? Because it can 
pop down. To make portable TV 
as compact and as portable as a 
portable radio. And when you’re 
not looking at the screen, you can 
keep it inside the radio— safe 
from dust and scratches. 

This TV has something else 
going for it that you can’t see. 
The batteries. We put them 
inside. So unlike most other 
portable TVs, you don’t have to 
lug a separate, bulky battery 
pack around. Or lay out an extra 


thirty to forty dollars. Because 
Panasonic includes the batteries 
in the price of the set. Special 
Panasonic batteries that are 
almost twice as rechargeable and 
last almost twice as long as the 
bulky monsters other portables 
still have to use. 

At home, work the set off 
house current. And save the 
batteries for the backyard 
or beach. Where a snap-on sun 
hood keeps your picture from 
getting sunstroke. 

Put the TV back into hiding 
and let the music out. FM or 
AM. Both sound big and 
beautiful through an oversized 
speaker or the private earphone. 


Universal Pictures 


And as you can see, there’s 
more than one Panasonic TV 
with the batteries inside. Even 
one that fits right in the palm of 
your hand. See them at any 
dealer we permit to carry the 
Panasonic line. Including the 
“Pandora,” Model TR-425R. The 
one new portable radio you’ll 
want to keep an eye on. 

/ 


200 Park Avenue, New York 10017. For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call 800 243-6000. In Conn.. 800 942-0655. We pay lor the call. Ask about Model TR-425R 



19TH MOLE continued 


Doctors’ Tests Show How You Can 
Actually Help Shrink Painful 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 

. . . Due to Infection. Also Get Prompt, Temporary Relief 
in Many Cases from Pain, Itch in Such Tissues. 

Doctors have found a most effective I Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
medication that actually helps shrink hundreds of patients showed this to be 
painful swelling: of hemorrhoidal tis- true in many cases. The medication the 
sues caused by infection. In many J doctoi-s used was Preparation H®— the 
cases, the first applications Rive j same Preparation H you can get with- 
prompt relief for hours from such pain j out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
and burning itching. j positories. 

How did this duffer get to be Easy. Someone framed him ... by 

SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR? slipping his picture into this colorful SI 
Sportsman of the Year picture frame. 

Why not frame your favorite Sports- 
? man? Or let him see himself in a mirror 
| facsimile of the SPORTSMAN OF THE 
1 1 YEAR cover. Both frame and mirror are full 
1 1 Sl-size with a handsome border of bright 
Is orange, yellow and navy. 

jf 

i J For your SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Sports- 
| 5 man of the Year picture frame(s) and/or 
| mirror(s) at $6 each, mail check or money 
1 order to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED MIRRORS AND FRAMES 

P.O. Box 300, Cooper Station, New York, N Y. 10003 
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If you’re moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 

Be sure to attach your address Subscription price in the United States, 

label when writing on other Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 

matters concerning your subscription Islands $12.00 a year. Military personnel 

—billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. anywhere in the world $8.50 a year; 

all others $16.00 a year. 

To order SI, check box: □ new □ renewal 



Mail to: Sports Illustrated 

Time Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


name 

STREET 


.STATE 



Sirs: 

To those of us in the Richmond area 
who have known Lanny Wadkins and have 
followed his career in golf since he first 
began playing when he was 8 years old, 
and who have personally witnessed the tre- 
mendous personal sacrifice that this boy and 
all the members of his family have made to 
enable him to become the U.S. Amateur 
champion, your article was not only dis- 
torted but repulsive. 

It seems that your publication no longer 
places any value on the qualities that make 
up a great athlete, and vve had always thought 
in the past that articles in sporting news pub- 
lications such as yours were written by peo- 
ple who knew what they were talking about. 
It is obvious to us from the tenor of the ar- 
ticle that Kirkpatrick never met Lanny, 
knows nothing of his background and could 
not care less, so long as the story came off 
as an urbane bit of humor— at the expense 
of a terrific athlete who also happens to be 
a 20-ycar-old boy. 

Oliver D. Rudy 
William R. Shelton 
Ernest P. Gates 

Chesterfield, Va. 

VALUES 

Sirs: 

David McKenzie of La Salle, other stu- 
dent body presidents and college admin- 
istrations might do well to take a look at 
finances and scholarships in other areas of 
college life before deciding that money spent 
on intercollegiate sports is a poor investment 
(Scorecard, Sept. 14). 

What have the losses been in property 
damages, endowments, etc. on campuses ex- 
periencing student violence, as against 
amounts spent for intercollegiate sports on 
those campuses? At a great many colleges 
the athletic programs bring money into the 
schools and to businesses in the college 
towns. Campuses troubled with violence 
cause additional expense to local and state 
law-enforcement agencies, as well as caus- 
ing losses to local businesses and increasing 
their insurance premiums. 

If it gets down to dollars and cents, let's 
consider where you get the most for the dol- 
lar — on a football field and a basketball 
court or in broken windows, shattered fur- 
nishings and bombed-out buildings? Has 
anybody figured out how many holders of 
scholarships take part in student violence? 
Or how much money their activities bring 
into the school's treasury? 

Check it out before blaming the rising tu- 
ition costs on the athletic departments. 

Barbara Shields 

Valley Stream, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Can you 
honestly 

conducted 

wash your 
hands of his 
future? 


If you can, forget about Hull House. 

Hull House is dedicated to the idea that each human life 
has worth and dignity, and that people born to poverty and 
despair deserve the chance to work themselves out of it. 


Since our founding by Jane Addams in 1889, we’ve 
conducted our own war on poverty. 

Faces change, accents change. New ethnic 
groups emerge, needing jobs, decent housing, 
education, hope. The problem remains. 

Today, more help is needed than ever 
before, and more money. 

You can contribute— if you will. We welcome any donation, 
large or small, just as we welcome anyone in need of help. 


Support Hull House 

Send contributions to: Hull House Association, 3212 
North Broadway, Chicago, Illinois 60657. Free booklet 
explaining our activities in depth upon request. 
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Subscribe to 
blackness. 

Fiction, fashion, beauty. Politics, religion, 
sex. Medicine, mental health, motherhood. 

The movement, the col leges, the arts. Up top. 

Underground. Inside and outside the system. 

What's happening in the black woman's 
world is happening every minute. Only 
Essence gets it all together every month. 


Subscribe to Essence 
Charter Subscriber Rates? 

D One year $5.00 □ Two years $9.00 

(12 issues) (24 issues) 

Please enrol I me as a Charter Subscri ber to Essence. 

□ I enclose my check or money order for . 

(Make checks payable to Essence .) 

□ Please bill me. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

afr STATE ZIP 

Return to faience Subscription Dept.. P.O. Box 2989. Boulder. Cc*> 80302 


Essence 

The new magazine for the black woman. 




OFFICIAL 

©KM 

PONCHO 


Now you can get Official insignia Ponchos 
like the ones worn by your favorite teams. 
Based upon astronauts' moon suits, the 
Poncho's aluminized material radiates 80% 
of your body heat back to you. The NFL 
Poncho is waterproof, wind proof, and 
weather proof. Warmer than wool, it's the 
perfect protection for sports days, school 
days, all days. It wipes clean, and weighs 
less than 7 ounces. Folds small enough to 
be pocket-portable. NFL Ponchos come 
in sizes for the entire family. 


Please send me the team Ponchos 
I've checked on the right at $8.95 
tor children's sizes and $9.95 for 
adult sizes. I have indicated how 
many of each I want. I understand 
that if I'm not completely satisfied 
I can return the ponchos within ten 
days and receive my money back. 


OFFICIAL NH PONCHO 


15 East 48th street 
New York. New York 10036 


Oakland Raiders 
Philadelphia Eagles 
Pittsburgh Steelers 
San Diego Chargers 
San Francisco 49'er 
St Louis Cardinals 
Washington Redskir 


Sizes 

A. For children age 4 to 8 C For teenage 

B For children age 9 to 12 D For adult 



Studies show 
that excessive noise 


can bring on anxiety, 
bizarre bodily sensations 
and personality 



1971 LTD Brougham 2-door Hardtop 


disintegration. 


Outside, it’s getting noisier and noisier. 
Inside a 1971 Ford LTD, it’s another 
world. A quiet world born of strength. 

Start with the Ford frame. A compu- 
ter is used to locate vibration-free body 
mounts— so the harshness stays out and 
the quiet stays in. The body itself is made 
of heavy-gauge steel and insulated to 
muffle road sounds. Doors and windows 
are weather sealed against wind noise. 


And there’s new Power Ventilation so 
you can stay comfortable with the win- 
dows up— while the loud sounds stay out. 

The Ford LTD is not only one of the 
strongest, quietest Fords ever built— it is 
also the most luxurious. 

Ford’s Front Room with its new in- 
strument panel and luxurious trim is fine- 
car elegance at its best. For added luxury, 
you can choose air conditioning with au- 



tomatic temperature control. Tilt-Steer- 
ing Wheel. High Back Seats. Cornering 
Lights. And five V-8’s including our new 
400-cu. in. regular-fuel V-8. 

A 35 1 -cu. in. V-8 is standard on LTD. 
So are: 3-speed Synchro-Smooth Shift. 
Front power disc brakes. New protective 
Steel Guard Rails. All-nylon carpeting. 
Easy-to-use Uni-Lock Harness. Even a 
self-regulating electric clock. 


There are 1 8 new Fords to choose from 
including the 2-door LTD Brougham 
Hardtop (illus.) and a luxury LTD Con- 
vertible. 

This year, come to where the strength 
is . . . the luxury is . . . the quiet is . . . 

Ford gives you better ideas. 

Take a Quiet Break. ..71 Ford. 



Better idea for safety. . . Buckle up. 





Not all Canadian 
is created equal. 



When it comes to great whisky, 
democracy is out. 

We don't create Canadian Lord 
Calvert to be as good as other 
Canadian whiskies. We create it to be 
better. 

We have years of whisky-making 
experience behind us. 

We use not one or two, but five 
wholly owned distilleries. 

We liberate only the finest whiskies 
from each one. 

We have the best people in the 
business blend them to perfection. 

We manage to create not a good, 
but a great Canadian whisky. 

That's what it takes to achieve 
inequality. 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY ■ A BLEND • 80 PROOF • CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 




